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SUGGESTIONS FOR A GOVERNED WORLD 





(Adopted by the American Peace Society May 27, 1921) 


The American Peace Society, mindful of the precepts of its founders—precepts which have been confirmed by the experience of the 
past hundred years—recurs, in these days of storm and stress at home and of confusion and discord abroad, to these precepts and its 
own traditions, and, confessing anew its faith in their feasibility and necessity, restates and resubmits to a hesitant, a suffering, and 


a war-torn world: 


That the voluntary Union of States and their helpful co-operation for the attainment of their common ideals can only be effective 
if, and only so far as, “The rules of conduct governing individual relations between citizens or subjects of a civilized State are equally 


applicable as between enlightened nations” ; 


That the rules of conduct governing individual relations, and which must 


needs be expressed in terms of international law, 


relate to “the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means of acquiring and possessing property and pursuing and obtaining happiness 


and safety”; and 


That these coucepts, which are the very life and breath of reason and justice, upon which the Law of Nations is founded, must 
be a chief concern of nations, inasmuch as “justice,” and its administration, “is the great interest of man on earth.” 

Therefore, realizing the conditions which confront the world at the termination of its greatest of wars; conscious that permanent 
relief can only come through standards of morality and principles of justice expressed in rules of law, to the end that the conduct of 
nations shall be a regulated conduct, and that the government of the Union of States, as well as the government of each member 
thereof, shall be a government of laws and not of men; and desiring to contribute to the extent of its capacity, the American Peace 
Society ventures, at its ninety-third annual meeting, held in the city of Washington, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-one, to suggest, as calculated to incorporate these principles in the practice of nations, an international agreement: 


1. To institute Conferences of Nations, to meet at stated 
intervals, in continuation of the first two conferences of 
The Hague; and 

‘Vo facilitate the labors of such conferences; to invite 
accredited institutions devoted to the study of interna- 
tional law, to prepare projects for the consideration of 
governments, in advance of submission to the conferences ; 
in order 

To restate and amend, reconcile and clarify, extend and 
advance, the rules of international law, which are indis- 
pensable to the permanent establishment and the successful 
administration of justice between and among nations. 

II. To convoke, as soon as practicable, a conference for 
the advancement of international law; to provide for its 
organization outside of the domination of any one nation 
or any limited group of nations; to which conference every 
nation recognizing, accepting, and applying international 
law in its relations with other nations shall be invited and 
in which all shall participate upon a footing of equality. 

Ill. Yo establish an Administrative Council, to be com- 
posed of the diplomatic representatives accredited to the 
government of the State in which the conference for the 
advancement of international law convenes; which repre- 
sentatives shall, in addition to their ordinary functions as 
diplomatic agents, represent the common interests of the 
nations during the interval between successive confer- 
ences; and to provide that 

The president of the Administrative Council shall, ac- 
cording to diplomatic usage, be the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the country in which the conference convenes; 

An advisory committee shall be appointed by the Admin- 
istrative Council from among its members, which shall 
meet at short, regular, and stated periods; 

The chairman of the advisory committee shall be elected 
by its members; 

The advisory committee shall report the result of its 
labors to the Administrative Council; 

The members of the Administrative Council, having con- 
sidered the report of the advisory committee, shall transmit 
their findings or recommendations to their respective gov- 
ernments, together with their collective or individual 
opinions, and that they shall act thereafter upon such 
findings and recommendations only in accordance with in- 
structions from the governments which they represent. 

IV. To authorize the Administrative Council to appoint, 
outside its own members, an executive committee or secre- 
tary’s office to perform such duties as the conference for 
the advancement of international law, or the nations shall 
from time to time prescribe; and to provide that 

The executive committee or secretary's office shall be 
under the supervision of the Administrative Council; 

The executive committee or secretary’s office shall report 
to the Administrative Council at stated periods. 

V. To empower the Administrative Council to appoint 
other committees for the performance of such duties as 
the nations in their wisdom or discretion shall find it de- 
sirable to impose. 

VI. To furnish technical advisers to assist the Adminis- 
trative Council, the advisory committee, or other commit- 
tees appointed by the council, in the performance of their 
respective duties, whenever the appointment of such tech- 
nical advisers may be necessary or desirable, with the un- 
derstanding that the request for the appointment of such 
experts may be made by the conference for the advance- 
ment of international law or by the Administrative Council. 

VII. To employ good offices, mediation, and friendly com- 
position wherever feasible and practicable, in their own 
disputes, and to urge their employment wherever feasible 
and practicable, in disputes between other nations. 


VIII. To organize a Commission of Inquiry of limited 
membership, which may be enlarged by the nations in dis- 
pute, to which commission they may refer, for investiga- 
tion and report, their differences of an international char- 
acter, unless they are otherwise bound to submit them to 
arbitration or to other form of peaceful settlement; and 

To pledge their good faith to abstain from any act of 
force against one another pending the investigation of the 
commission and the receipt of its report; and 

To reserve the right to act on the report as their respec- 
tive interests may seem to them to demand; and 

To provide that the Commission of Inquiry shall submit 
its report to the nations in controversy for their action, 
and to the Administrative Council for its information. 

IX. To create a Council of Conciliation of limited mem- 
bership, with power on behalf of the nations in dispute to 
add to its members, to consider and to report upon such 
questions of a non-justiciable character, the settlement 
whereof is not otherwise prescribed, which shall from time 
to time be submitted to the Council of Conciliation, either 
by the powers in dispute or by the Administrative Council; 
and to provide that 

The Council of Conciliation shall transmit its proposals 
to the nations in dispute, for such action as they may deem 
advisable, and to the Council of Administration for its in- 
formation. 

X. To arbitrate differences of an international character 
not otherwise provided for, and in the absence of an agree- 
ment to the contrary, to submit them to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, in order that they may 
be adjusted upon a basis of respect for law, with the under- 
standing that disputes of a justiciable nature may likewise 
be referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitration when 
the parties in controversy prefer to have their differences 
settled by judges of their own choice, appointed for the 
occasion. 

XI. To set up an international court of justice with 
obligatory jurisdiction, to which, upon the failure of diplo- 
macy to adjust their disputes of a justiciable nature, all 
States shall have direct access—a court whose decisions 
shall bind the litigating States, and, eventually, all parties 
to its creation, and to which the States in controversy may 
submit, by special agreement, disputes beyond the scope of 
obligatory jurisdiction. 

XII. To enlarge from time to time the obligatory juris- 
diction of the Permanent Court of International Justice by 
framing rules of law in the conferences for the advance- 
ment of international law, to be applied by the court for 
the decision of questions which fall either beyond its pres- 
ent obligatory jurisdiction or which nations have not 
hitherto submitted to judicial decision. 

XIII. To apply inwardly international law as a rule of 
law for the decision of all questions involving its prin- 
ciples, and outwardly to apply international law to all 
questions arising between and among all nations, so far as 
they involve the Law of Nations. 

XIV. To furnish their citizens or subjects adequate in- 
struction in their international obligations and duties, as 
well as in their rights and prerogatives; 

To take all necessary steps to render such instruction 
effective: and thus 

To create that “international mind” and _ enlightened 
public opinion which shall persuade in the future, where 
force has failed to compel in the past, the observance of 
those standards of honor, morality, and justice which ob- 
tain between and amo.g individuals, bringing in their train 
law and order, through which, and through which alone, 
peace between nations may become practicable, attainable, 
and desirable. 
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WHAT THE UNITED STATES WOULD p 
ACCEPT "of 


IseUsSION in America over the proposed participa- 
tion by the United States the International 
Court of Justice, with the renewal of agitation in favor 


in 


of our entering the League of Nations, must end in an 
improved, because clarified, public opinion. Since a 

problem clearly stated is half solved, we essay to enu- 

merate some of the international principles to which, we 

believe, the United States, judging from the past, would ‘ 


be willing to subscribe. \ 
CANNOT ACCEPT i 
Since the United States, in their relations with each 
other, have consistently stood for the principle that all 
States, large and small, are equal before the law, it is 
reasonable to assume that our people will never will- 
ingly accept any international system based upon the 
principle of the subordination of smaller and weaker 
States by the larger and more powerful. 


. 
Se 


Since it is a fundamental faith with us that govern- 
ments are created by the people, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, the United 
States will probably never willingly accept any system 
of international organization that does violence to that 
principle. Since for 134 years we of the United States 
have lived and developed our institutions under a writ- 
ten constitution, buttressing our achievements upon 
legalistic exactitudes, poring over every phrase of our 
fundamental law with carefulest scrutiny, it is reason- 
able to expect that we shall refuse to accept any inter- 
national system which pretends to be something con- 
trary to the statute upon which it is based. 

Since practically all of our relations in the United 
States are regulated by the principle that control can 
be successful only so far as it conforms to a government 
of laws and not of men, it is reasonable to expect that 
the United States will refuse to accept any international 
system that proposes to give to a group of men the 
authority to dictate the foreign policy of the United 
States or to interfere in any way with what we as a 
nation shall or shall not do. 

Since in this our system of a union of free, sovereign, 
independent States we have insisted upon the principle 
that every right of a State carries with it a correlative 
duty to respect that right in the case of every other 
State, it is fair to presume that our people will refuse 
to accept any international system that proposes to 
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divorce rights from duties or to ignore the latter in 
the interest of the former. 

Since we are a practical people, concerned in every 
way possible to avoid war, brought up in the faith that 
we should avoid at all hazards military alliances, it is 
not reasonable to expect that the United States will 
accept any international system which will make it 
necessary for our people to go to war in any situation 
which it is now impossible to forecast. 

The common sense of our people will keep us from 
joining a permanent international organization with 
the power to control by force of arms the behavior of 
other States, especially if we at the same time are un- 
willing that the power of such a combination should be 
used against ourselves. 

It may be accepted without qualification that the 
United States will consistently refuse to take sides in 
European controversies or to assume, in that land of 
rapidly changing emotions and interests, the highly 
dangerous role of dictator. 

In short, the United States, if we may judge from 
the past, will have nothing to do with any international 
league to enforce peace, with any alliances or division 
of alliances, with any group of big powers set up for 
the purpose of controlling the small, or with any inter- 
national association granting the control of foreign 
policies to a mere group of men. 


WOULD ACCEPT 


But all this does not mean that the United States 
prefer isolation, or that they are not concerned for the 
welfare of other nations. America will always accept 
the principle, in the language of Grover Cleveland, that 
“the rules of conduct governing individual relations 
between citizens or subjects of a civilized State are 
equally applicable as between enlightened nations.” 

The United States will do its share to advance those 
rules of conduct governing individual or international 
relations which, in the phrases of George Mason, relate 
“to the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means 
of acquiring and possessing property and pursuing and 
obtaining happiness and safety.” 

The United States will never forget, to quote the 
language of Daniel Webster, that “justice is the great 
interest of man on earth.” 

The United States will leave no stone unturned to 
help the nations in their onward march toward that 
permanent international relief which, to draw upon 
the teachings of Elihu Root, can only come through 
standards of morality and principles of justice expressed 
in rules of law. To the end that the conduct of nations 
shall be a regulated conduct, the United States will 
contribute their full share towards the success of an 
international “government of laws and not of men.” 


OF PEACE April 

But the United States would not confine their accept- 
ance to principles only. 

Since the United States have sat along with other 
nations at The Hague Conference of 1899 and again in 
1907, and on many other occasions—at Geneva, at 
Algeciras, in Rio de Janeiro, in Buenos Aires, in Wash- 
ington, in Santiago—it is reasonable to expect that 
the United States will sit at any time, mutually agree- 
able, with any group of nations, or with all nations, 
called for the purpose of preparing projects for the con- 
sideration of governments, of restating or amending, of 
reconciling or clarifying, of extending or advancing 
those rules of international law without which there 
can be no justice between nations. In other words, the 
United States have attended international conferences 
where delegates of the respective governments have 
agreed upon principles, with the understanding that 
when those principles were ratified by the respective 
governments they were to become laws for the nations 
that ratified. As a matter of fact, when such laws 
have been ratified by our government, we have gone 
about the business of obeying such laws. 
have found that method to be successful heretofore, it 
is reasonable to expect that we shall welcome such a 
method again, and that at any time agreeable to the 
other powers. 

The United States believe in international confer- 
They would undoubtedly be glad to see a system 
of international conferences meeting at stated intervals. 

If such a system were inaugurated, there need be no 
difficulties in the way of its administration. If, for 
instance, it were decided that these conferences should 
be held in the city of Brussels, the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives accredited by the various governments to 
Belgium would be the natural persons to form an ad- 
ministrative council. All of the details could be easily 
managed by such a body. There would be no difficulty 
in the way of the United States accepting such a rea- 
sonable method of administration. 

The United States will continue, as in the past, to 
accept the methods of good offices, mediation, friendly 
composition, commissions of inquiry, councils of con- 
ciliation, arbitration as means of settling international 
disputes not capable of settlement by the ordinary 
methods of diplomacy. 

The United States will also accept an International 
Court of Justice to which all States shall have direct 
access, a court to which all parties shall agree in advance 
to submit for adjudication such justiciable questions 
as the interpretation of international laws. The United 
States are habituated to judicial processes in issues 
between States. The whole project for an International 
Court is peculiarly American. 

Thus, briefly stated, there are proposals in the inter- 


Since we 


ences. 
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national field which the United States cannot consist- 
ently accept ; but there are other and very hopeful inter- 
national methods with which the United States are 
perfectly familiar and with which they are in perfect 
accord, 





THE NEED FOR SOUND ECONOMIC 
THINKING 


EVER BEFORE in the history of the world, or of this 
N country, has there been so much need for sound 
economic thinking as there is today. The war brought 
us into a more intimate intercourse with the rest of the 
world than this continent had ever known. Europe 
drew upon us for resources with which she had formerly 
supplied herself. We gave without stint, leaving the 
question of the payments to the future. In a spurt of 
tremendous effort, we increased our productive capacity 
along definite lines. And now we face the twofold prob- 
lem of making this productive apparatus continue to 
function with an intensity that would make its opera- 
tion profitable, at the.same time that we put our house 
in order in terms of international finance. 

The first phase of this twofold problem is the more 
pressing of the two at the present moment. We produce 
more than we can consume. We want to continue pro- 
But in order to do 


ducing more than we can consume. 
that we must find a market for.our surplus. Before the 


war, our greatest market was Europe. During the war 
Europe became even more important as our market. At 
present, Europe is still our real market. 

It is obvious that we can sell to Europe only if she 
can buy. This means that we can continue selling Eu- 
rope the surplus of our national production only if she 
can arrange to pay us for what we furnish her. Europe’s 
purchasing capacity, then, is the crux of the most im- 
portant economic problem that confronts us today. 

It is true that our exports are but a very small part of 
our total production. It is sometimes argued, therefore, 
that we ought to be able to get along nicely enough, if 
we consume all that we produce. But it is becoming more 
and more clear that if we throw our entire production 
on the home market, we shall simply lower prices be- 
yond the point that enables us to maintain the high 
standards of living which have become the pride and 
boast of our stupendous and rapid economic develop- 
ment. The present-day farming situation is but too 
glaring an illustration of this. 

Many responsible leaders of our agriculture express 
more and more the opinion that it would pay the farmer 
better to destroy from 5 to 15 per cent of his crops—that 
is, the estimated surplus over domestic consumption and 
present exportation—than to offer it on the home mar- 
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ket. But the farmer is loath to do this. He believes 
that there is somewhere in the world a market for his 
surplus, and in this belief he is right in many ways. 
There is a market, in terms of the world’s needs. The 
trouble is that there is no market in terms of the pur- 
chasing capacity of the countries that experience these 
needs. 

Here we have, indeed, a problem worthy of our best 
economic thought. The solution of this problem is as 
pressing as it is vital. Perhaps this solution will be 
found soon; so far it has not. But it will never be found 
unless the thinking that is applied to it is clear and con- 
sistent and based upon a correct interpretation of the 
facts that bear upon it. 

We are offering here no solution. We believe that the 
solution will evolve gradually out of the world’s per- 
sistent efforts to adjust itself to the effects of the past 
decade. We only want to point out here the sort of 
economic thinking that should not be indulged in, if the 
visualization of the problems that press upon us is to be 
kept free from a beclouding fog. 

Mr. George E. Meyercord, president of the American 
Manufacturers’ Foreign Credit Underwriters, Inc., in an 
address recently delivered before the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association, proposed a plan for selling our agri- 
cultural surplus to the countries of central Europe, 
especially to Germany. The plan is based on the follow- 
ing line of reasoning as to Germany’s purchasing capac- 
ity at the present time: 

Mr. Meyercord points out that Germany’s exports in 
1913 amounted to ten billion gold marks, while her ex- 
ports in 1921-22 were valued at only 3,600,000,000 gold 
marks. He assumes that Germany has lost 35 per cent 
of her pre-war exporting capacity because of the con- 
traction of her territory and because she has been com- 
pelled to make large reparation deliveries. He con- 
cludes, therefore, that Germany’s purchasing capacity 
during the last fiscal year should have been 6,500,000,- 
000 gold marks, or 2,900,000,000 more than it really 
was, and he argues that this decrease was due to the fact 
that Germany is selling her exports below prices based 
on pre-war gold standards. He proposes, therefore, that 
Germany be compelled “to pass a law that no goods shall 
be sold in export at prices that are below the 1913 stand- 
ards.” And he follows this proposal with details for the 
establishment of a branch of our subtreasury in some 
convenient part of Europe, for the transfer to this 
branch of a large stock of gold, for the issue of new 
German export currency against this gold, and the use 
of these “American marks” in German-American trade, 
ete. 

In making his analysis of the German exports, Mr. 
Meyercord did not, apparently, trouble himself to ex- 
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amine the quantities of Germany’s exports, as well as 
the values. If his reasoning is correct, then Germany 
exported last year about 45 per cent of the quantity of 
goods she had exported in 1913. The German official 
reports, however, state that the actual quantity exported 
last year was only 29 per cent of the pre-war amount, or 
one-third less than Mr. Meyercord’s assumption. This 
means that Germany’s exports last year were only 
about 20 per cent below the prevailing world prices, 
and not 80 per cent, as Mr. Meyercord would have us 
believe. Moreover, it is extremely doubtful, in view of 
the general trade situation in the world and of Ger- 
many’s peculiar condition at the present time, that she 
would have been able to sell as large a volume of ex- 
ports as she did sell had she attempted to charge full 
prices for them. 

But, even granting all of Mr. Meyercord’s reasoning, 
the essence of his plan, so far as the United States is 
concerned, is most interesting. What he asks is that 
Germany be compelled to sell the amount of exports that 
she sold last year for 3,600,000,000 gold marks for 
6,500,000,000 gold marks. We take a substantial part 
of Germany’s exports and, in order to safeguard our own 
markets from German competition, impose differential 
customs duties on these incoming commodities. He 
wants our importers, therefore, to pay Germany 80 per 
cent more for the goods we buy from her than they pay 
now, in order to enable her, with this additional amount, 
to purchase a part of our agricultural surplus. 

Why go to all this trouble? Why not make Germany 
a present outright of the quantity of food that can be 
bought with 80 per cent of the value of our imports 
from her? It would amount: to the same thing. 

Mr. Meyercord’s whole plan is on this order. 
his is one of any number of its kind. 

This is the sort of reasoning that merely befogs our 
efforts to understand the economic problems which con- 
front us. Surely those whose views are clothed with 
enough apparent authority to impress thousands of us 
ought to do more of the really sound economic thinking 
or else keep their thoughts to themselves, where they 
can do the least harm. 

Nor is there any justification for falling back upon 
merely theoretical considerations. Before the World 
War broke out many people believed that such a struggle 
would be impossible, because of the financial difficulties 
involved. Not only did these anticipated difficulties fail 
to prevent the war, but we have discovered that many of 
our well-established economic theories do not really hold 
water. The present-day world is all in flux economic- 


And 


ally ; it is a huge laboratory. And the processes that are 
going on in this laboratory require most careful scrut- 
iny—but, above all, sound thinking. 
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“NO MORE WAR” AND UNIVERSAL DIS. 
ARMAMENT DEMONSTRATIONS 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE has been organized in Eng- 

land for the purpose of conducting again this year 
“No More War” and Universal Disarmament Demon- 
strations, July 28 and 29, anniversaries of the outbreak 
of the World War. As officially stated, “the object is 
to demand that the government shall make a definite 
proposal for immediate disarmament by land, sea and 
air, by mutual agreement.” 

It is claimed that last year twenty countries held 
simultaneous demonstrations against the method of war- 
fare. This year the intention is to make the demonstra- 
tions more definite. It is proposed to crystallize this 
apparently widespread desire for peace into sufficient 
public opinion to compel governments to cease arming 
against each other, “dragging us into the vortex of an 
even worse World War.” One paragraph of the com- 
mittee’s communication now before us reads: 


“We cannot urge too strongly the need to reinforce 
the efforts of all those who are working to end the hourly 


danger of an outbreak of armed conflict. The spirit of 
violence is alarmingly rampant in Europe. Rulers and 


politicians have proved themselves unable to resist it. 
Only when the peoples unitedly demand a settlement of 
our quarrels by reason and common sense can there be 
any hope for the world. The International No More 
War Demonstrations provide a great opportunity for 
expression of the democratic will for peace, and we 
therefore call upon all people of good-will to support the 
demonstrations to the fullest extent of their power.” 

The movement has the backing of a variety of persons 
prominent in English life: Lord and Lady Parmoor, 
Bishop Gore, John Clifford, H. Hamilton Fyfe, Jerome 
K. Jerome, Bertrand Russell, C. Roden Buxton, J. R. 
Clynes, J. Ramsey Macdonald, Arthur Ponsonby, Phillip 
Snowden, Charles Trevelyan, many of these persons be- 
ing members of Parliament. 

We have here an expression of a deep thing in the 
human heart, the will to overcome international war. 
The writer attended the demonstrations in Hyde Park, 
London, last July. Some seven or eight platforms had 
been erected. It was a windy day. Groups appeared, 
struggling with various banners against the breezes, 
dressed in colors of differing symbolisms, men, women, 
children, all faces set with the determination of faith 
and idealism. Around each platform gathered some 
hundreds of men and women, while speakers from every 
walk of life attacked from their various angles the war 
system. In the main the speakers were of the radical 
kind, arguing for the “overthrow of the social system.” 
But there was a heroism there, of a kind, a definite ex- 
pression of that common aspiration to do away with the 
costly, unsatisfying, devastating institution of war. A 
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poor, weak sort of gesture; but a gesture. Unwise things 
were said. But no attempt was made to stop the speak- 
ers. Indeed, they were guarded by the police. On the 
whole it was a goodly evidence of democracy at work. 
Our own view is that these demonstrations are whole- 
some. 

The improvement this year over the program of last 
lies in the demand that the disarmament shall be “by 
mutual agreement.” Of course, if there is to be dis- 
armament, it will have to be brought about with the 
common co-operation of all the nations. 

Our own judgment, however, is that the danger of 
armaments cannot be successfully overcome by a frontal 
attack. Armament in our day has come to mean in- 
finitely more than guns and battleships. The require- 
ments of modern warfare are such as to involve every 
productive capacity of the nation. To “disarm” a nation 
effectively we would have to take away from it the means 
of producing armament. And “armament” is now a 
very inclusive term. It is the product of every phase of 
man’s economic and intellectual activity—every indus- 
try, every profession, every science, every art. There is 
no way of effecting physically complete “disarmament” 
save by abolishing all the human effort that goes into 
the making of what we know as civilization. This is 
not an argument; it is simply a statement of fact. 

Constructive disarmament lies along different lines. 
The lathe that is used to turn out typewriters should 
not be destroyed, simply because it can just as easily be 
used for making rifles and shrapnel shells. Human re- 
lations should be so organized that there be no occasion 
for applying the productive equipment of the nation to 
the task of turning out the means of destruction, which 
technically go under the name armament. 

The Washington Conference for the Limitation of 
Armaments has achieved a limitation of armaments, but 
that of itself is of little importance for the cause of in- 
ternational peace. The value of the Washington Con- 
ference consists in its disarmament within the realm of 
international policy. Armaments, even battleships, are 
harmless in themselves. The danger lies in the policy 
behind the armaments. What is needed, therefore, is 
an understanding of international policies and programs. 
If nations can adopt rational policies toward each other, 
armaments may be trusted by the very nature of the 
case gradually to disappear as far as they constitute a 
danger to the peace of the world. But, on the other 
hand, if every battleship be scrapped and aggressive 
policies be retained, the danger of war has been reduced 
not at all. Whether or not the new world order desired 
by multitudes is to be brought nearer depends upon the 
motives of men expressed in action. 


THE OBJECTION TO WAR 


HE OBJECTION to war is not the soldier, for there 
se of course, fineness and nobility in him. Too 
many of the world’s creative men, and lesser folk as well, 
have, as soldiers, bowed their heads beautifully to death, 
and, dying, lived on immortally, for us to condemn or 
to forget the soldier. 

The objection to war is not that it breaks upon its 
wheel the bodies of men and the hearts of women. It 
does that, on a withering scale—ten millions of the fair- 
est and youngest and best slain at a time. Yet death is 
not life’s greatest calamity. It is sometimes its loftiest 
achievement, as in the Athens of Socrates, the Jerusa- 
lem of Jesus, or in some unsung home where love lifts 
up its face in final sacrifice. 

The objection to war is that wars may be won and 
justice defeated. If war achieve the rule of right, it is 
by accident only; for, after all, war is as a flip of the 
coin, with misery the referee and death the stake. There 
is no ultimate relation between war and justice. If war 
be begun by an unjust aggressor, justice, in our present 
condition of international anarchy, may require that the 
injustice shall cease, even if at the expense of justice 
itself. But the goal of goals, the reign of righteousness, 
is approached only by the fulfilment of justice. And 
this fulfilment is reached only in accord with those rules, 
beaten out on the anvil of the ages, which we call the 
principles of law and equity. Police? Of course, for 
the control of recalcitrant individuals. But wars are 
conflicts between nations. There can be no physical 
compulsion of a state except by war. And since war is 
so uncertain in its outcome and so unrelated to that 
sweet reasonableness which is the very breath of justice, 
war as a means of settling international disputes is con- 
demned not only by instinct but by reason. 





THE RECRUDESCENCE OF EMOTIONAL 
PACIFISM 


NE READING the fulminations of the peace advocates 
O of before the war is depressed by the inadequacy 
of most of them; untold tons of perfectly good paper 
devoted to sentimental tirades against the “militarists.” 
No one seems to have had any particular person in 
mind, but the familiar method of trying to promote 
peace was to visualize a Moloch, call it a “militarist,” 
and then to heap upon it every conceivable anathema. 
It was all quite emotional. Arguments in the Congress, 
even, rarely rose above the question whether or not 
America should have one or two additional battleships. 
When that argument was at its height, the peace workers 
would pull out their statistics showing that anywhere 
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from 90 per cent to 95 per cent of the nation’s expendi- 
tures were for wars—past, present or future—and that 
the situation was all very dreadful. 

Looking back across that effort, through the prism 
of the last decade, it is difficult not to feel the inconse- 
quence of it all. It certainly was unrelated to the 
thing most needed to be done. It was an honest work. 
Noble men and women participated in it. But in the 
main it was futile. Often it was little better than a 
forensic contest of ill-will and poor taste. 

Just now the same old arguments, the same old caustic 
flings, the same old irascibilities and towering passions 
are bidding for a place near the center of all our peace 
discussions. It is most unfortunate. 

In the first place, we civilians are neglecting our 
duty, abdicating our privilege to phrase the interna- 
tional policies of our nation. We are not clear in our 
own minds as to any plan for aggression or as to any 
danger against which we must defend ourselves, particu- 
larly the latter. No one in America is planning an 
aggressive campaign against any other nation. What- 
ever military equipment we need, therefore, must be for 
the purposes of defense. But defense against what? 


That is a civilian problem and should be definitely 
analyzed and stated. Then, and not until then, can 


our military men know what their equipment should be. 

In the apparent absence of a definite program on the 
part of our statesmen, it is natural to expect that our 
Navy and War Departments should insist upon a maxi- 
mum of equipment. Since they are the men who will 
have to bear the brunt of any conflict which may arise, 
it is their right to feel that they are prepared. 

But all this has little relation to the problem of war 
and peace. That is a civilian matter, having to do with 
questions of policy. Are we as a nation planning to 
attack Turkey, France, Great Britain, Japan, Mexico— 
one or all of them? If so, it is our duty to say so to our 
Navy and War Departments and to direct them to get 
ready. On the other hand, are we expecting to be 
attacked by one or all of these powers or by any other 
power or group of powers? If so, it is our civilian duty 
to state the facts and to ask our War and Navy De- 
partments to prepare accordingly. Besides these, we 
are faced with the alternatives: either the statesmen of 
the world are preparing for the peaceable settlement of 
their international disputes, with the possibility that 
wars offensive and defensive are becoming less, or we 
are wholly uninformed and therefore impotent in the 
face of all questions involving policy. In any event, 
the question whether or not we are spending 13.5 per 
cent or 24.5 per cent for national defense is quite irre- 
levant except for purposes of the national budget. 
Whether we should base our percentages upon gross 
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expenditures or upon net expenditures is similarly unre- 
lated to the question of war and peace. 

We print elsewhere a communication from the Sec- 
retary of War. We do this because we would have our 
army and navy people realize that we are engaging in 
no campaign against them. ‘True, we may well remind 
them that the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States is a civilian, the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of Navy are civilians. The 
making of war and the conduct of war under the genius 
of our government are subject to civilian control. Only 
civilians can declare war, raise armies and navies, and 
provide for the payment of the bills. Policies, conse- 
quently, should be laid down by civilians. It has not 
always been good taste, therefore, for our admirals and 
generals to be delivering speeches from the public plat- 
form as to our international policies. And yet we are 
a one people which includes all our civilian and military 
folk. 

The main point is that the old pacifism, honest as 
it was, cannot meet the demand of today. Controver- 
sies between civilians and military men, in which either 
side permits emotion to rule reason, are neither helpful 
nor seemly. The important thing for the peace worker 
today is to clear his own mind about the international 
policies for which this government should stand. A 
régime of law and justice between the powers, backed 
by the approval of the intelligent majority, will put the 
military arm in its proper place. There is no other 
way to achieve this result. 





AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP MOVEMENT 


HE CITIZENSHIP COMMITTEE of the Amerian Bar 

Association, in co-operation with other patriotic 
organizations and public-spirited citizens, is instituting 
a movement for the special celebration of three suc- 
cessive holidays, with programs that will emphasize 
matters pertaining to better citizenship. The days 
which have been selected are: Patriots Day, April 19, 
the anniversary of the battles of Lexington and Con- 
cord; Decoration Day, May 30; and Independence Day, 
July 4. The plan is to hold community meetings, 
wherever possible, all over the country and to interpret 
the meaning of these respective days in the terms of 
patriotism and better citizenship. These celebrations 
will be followed by the observance of Constitution Week 
during the month of September. 

Our own judgment is that this is a most worthy move- 
ment. It is much more sensible to advertise the merits 
of our history than to spend our time belaboring various 
unpleasant doctrines generally classified under the 
blanket term bolshevism. We have a basic law in this 











land embodied in the immortal principles of our Con- 
stitution. Personally we are not disturbed by the 
attempts to introduce communism in this country. 
Among the many foolish things said by Lord Macaulay, 
none was more so than his remark that “Your American 
republic will be as fearfully plundered and laid waste 
in the twentieth century as the Roman Empire was in 
the fifth, but your Huns and. Vandals will have 
been engendered within your own institutions.” The 
“ancient landmarks” of our government, in our judg- 
ment, are not in danger. But we agree with this com- 
mittee of the American Bar Association that there is too 
much talk about the Constitution and too little general 
idea of what it means, what a tremendous and vital 
thing it is, “of how necessary it is as a safeguard of the 
rights of the individual and of the greatness of the 
nation.” We are willing to go further and agree that, 
“The time is come when a general movement should be 
made to revitalize the Constitution in the popular mind, 
to secure its adoption once more by the heart and soul 
of the people.” 

All right-thinking Americans will be glad, therefore, 
to know that the American Bar Association, through 
its journal, is planning to broadcast articles relating to 
our Constitution, representative government, property 
rights, justice according to law, national standards, and 
the like. We understand that the articles will be pub- 
lished under the title of “The New Federalist,” in the 
choice of which name there is no political significance 
whatever. It is a happy title. Our country, from 
time to time, will have to do what the author of the 
“Federalist” did in the time of Hamilton, Madison, and 
Jay. 

It is good for our souls to be reminded of the ad- 
vantages of our Constitution and of its enduring merits. 





HE Rigut HonorasLe Lorp Ropert CECcIL, now 

happily in our midst, invites proposals looking 
toward any amendments to the League of Nations “that 
might make it possible for America to enter.” In his 
first speech, delivered in the city of New York, Lord 
Robert is quoted to have said: “The central idea of the 
League of Nations, as I understand it, is a system of 
international conferences and co-operation, not depend- 
ing on coercion, without coercion, without force, with- 
out any interference with the sovereign independence 
and the freedom of action of any of its members.” It is 
said that he dwelt further upon the fact that no lasting 
achievement can be based on force. A civilization based 
on armament is based on force, and will go to pieces 
as all civilizations have. The League of Nations rests 
on persuasion and not on force, so argued our distin- 
guished visitor. 
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the fact that all framers of the Covenant—Mr. Wilson, 
Lord Robert Cecil, and the rest—agreed when it was 
adopted at the Quay d’Orsay that the League is based 
upon force; and of the further fact that Lord Robert 
Cecil himself was arguing last summer in London that 
“the League must be all-powerful or nothing,” and 
that “it must have an international army to carry out 
its will.” 

Of course, we welcome the changed interpretation, 
and, if we may be permitted to be one to accept the dis- 
tinguished gentleman’s gracious invitation, we should 


respectfully suggest that the League transform itself 


into the thing which this “Savonarola of the League” 
now tells us it really is. 





HE CIRCULATORY sYsTEM of the nations has not 

broken down. Their economic blood pressure, on 
the contrary, seems to be surprisingly normal. Exports 
from the United States to Europe, Canada, South 
America, Oceania, and Africa increased for the month 
of January over those of January, 1922, from $278,- 
848,469 to $335,539,192, and this in spite of a falling 
off of our exports to Asia of over $13,000,000. For the 
seven months ending in January our exports to Europe 
were $1,276,255,620. Furthermore, we are buying 
goods from all over the world, nearly a billion dollars’ 
worth from Europe during 1922, our total purchases 
from the outside world for the last year reaching $3,112,- 
548,772. This amount represents an increase over the 
year before of considerably over a half billion dollars. 
So long as we are exporting raw materials, foodstuffs, 
and manufactured products and receiving other goods in 
increasing quantities, it cannot be said that America is 
pursuing a policy of isolation. Our readers will be in- 
terested to know that among our exports 29 per cent are 
raw materials, 27 per cent foodstuffs, and the rest man- 
ufactured articles, while our imports consist of 37 per 
cent raw materials, 23 per cent foodstuffs, and the rest 
manufactured goods. Our greatest exports are to the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and to Canada. We 
are, however, doing good business with France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan. Our heaviest imports are 
from the United Kingdom, Canada, Japan, and Cuba, 
but we are also importing in increased amounts from 
France, Mexico, Brazil, and China. Our imports from 
Russia in Europe, still small in amount, are increasing, 
while our exports to that country during 1923 nearly 
doubled the amount of 1922. Our exports to Germany 
in January of this year amounted to $26,085,756 as 
against $23,669,195 for January, 1922. Our imports 
from Germany are mounting rapidly—$80,279,943 in 
1921, $117,493,372 in 1922. 


These are rather remarkable statements in light of 
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After all, it is in this realm of trade, more than in 
the sphere of politics, that we are able to gauge the 
world’s health. The signs are favorable. 





NINCE GERMANY’s floating debt is 5,800,000,000,000 
S marks, we are not surprised to be told that the 
financial experts are finding little consolation in the 
announcement that only one quarter of the new $50,- 
000,000 loan has been subscribed by the public and that 
the Reichsbank will probably not be able to dispose of 
the unsubscribed balance. Evidently the small invest- 
ors of Germany are suspicious. Yet the Reichsbank, 
we are informed, will continue its effort to sustain the 
mark at the present level. 





CCORDING to a special dispatch to the New York T'ri- 
A bune, from Los Angeles, under date of April 3, 
“There is no authentic record of an atrocity ever having 
been perpetrated by the commander and crew of a Ger- 
man submarine.” These are reported to be the words 
of Admiral William 8. Sims, speaking before the Los 
Angeles City Club. According to the report the Ad- 
miral continued: “The press accounts of the ‘terrible 
atrocities’ were nothing but propaganda. The British 
naval records and our own are filled with reports show- 
ing that German U-boat commanders aided in the rescue 
of crews and passengers of ships they sank. If they 
could not tow the ships to safety, they would always, by 
means of the radio, notify other ships of the position 
of the crippled vessel.” This is an interesting state- 
ment. We are glad to know that U-boat commanders 
“sided in the rescue of crews and passengers of ships 
they sank”; but in light of the fact here clearly recog- 
nized we cannot understand the Admiral’s statement 
that there is “no authentic record of an atrocity ever 
having been perpetrated by the commander and crew of 
a German submarine.” Evidently the distinguished 
Admiral has a definition for “atrocity” fundamentally 
different from ours. In the light of what the world 
knows of the facts, sinking of hospital ships for example, 
we hope that our Admiral has been misquoted. 





ERE IS A SUGGESTION for the Interparliamentary 

Union. Labor leaders in Britain are moving to 
obtain American co-operation toward the solution of 
world problems. According to the Associated Press, 
under date of April 4, the British labor party intends 
to go about this through parliamentary co-operation. 
J. Ramsey McDonald, the labor leader in Parliament, 
candidate for Prime Minister, referring to the recent 
conferences of French, Belgian, Italian, and British 
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labor parliamentarians in Paris, has expressed the view 
that the United States Government need not be ap- 
proached, that it appears to him more hopeful if labor 
would attempt to get in personal contact with American 
Senators and Representatives, laying by that means the 
foundation for co-operation, to the end that the United 
States, Great Britain, and other Powers may work 
out a great European policy. Surely here is a pabulum 
for the Interparliamentary Union. 


UCH IS BEING made of the proposed abrogation of 

the Lansing-Ishii agreement, as set forth in the 
exchange of notes of November 2, 1917. That 
called agreement set forth the principle that because 
of territorial propinquity Japan had special interests 
in China, but that this meant no violence to the terri- 
torial sovereignty of China or to the principle of the 
open door in China. 


SO- 


There was nothing startling in 
this simple announcement. It was in the main a re- 
affirmation of a similar agreement similarly arrived at 
by an exchange of notes between Baron Takahira and 
Elihu Root, Secretary of State, in November, 1908. 
True, the phrase “special interests” is somewhat vague. 
Yet because of propinquity there are 100,000 Japanese 
in Manchuria and an equal number in other parts of 
China, most of whom are engaged in various forms of 
business. Japanese have many millions of dollars in- 
vested in China. Japan and China are customers of 
each other. Furthermore, propinquity gives Japan a 
more intimate knowledge of Chinese language and 
psychology than could be possible for Americans or 
Europeans. We have always felt that that is all the 
Lansing-Ishii agreement intended to say. The agree- 
ment may now be scrapped, but the facts in the situation 
will not be altered. 





Bes ApvocaTE OF PEACE welcomes the reappearance 
of Die Friedens-Warte, founded and published for 
many years by the late Alfred H. Fried. The first 
number of the new edition, published with the co-opera- 
tion of Ludwig Quidde, Walter Schiicking, Hans Weh- 
berg, and Friedrich Hertz, is edited by Rudolf Gold- 


scheid, Vienna III, Jaquingasse 45, Austria. This 
number now before us begins with “Zur Hinfiihrung” 
by the editor. Some of the general articles are: Drei 
Jahre Vélkerbund, by Dr. Hans Wehberg; Vélkerbund 
und Kooperation, by Th. Ruyssen; Friedenswarte und 
Volkerbund, by Paul Libe; Die Furopdische Frage, by 
Dr. Richard Nikolaus; Der Weg des Pazifismus, by 
Professor Dr. Walther Schiicking; and Weshalb ein 
“negativer” Pazifismus versagen mutz, by Norman 
Angell. 
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THE COST OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
By JOHN W. WEEKS, Secretary of War 


n view of the widespread circulation that has been 
I given recently to incorrect and misleading statistics 
concerning the costs of the military defenses of the 
United States and the relation those costs bear to the 
total annual budget, it becomes necessary to call public 
attention to the facts. 

These people include those forces in America who are 
preaching revolution and the establishment of a Com- 
munistic government, and also those who seem to believe 
that any army or navy is unnecessary. Unfortunately, 
these elements, who are a very small minority of our 
people, are supported by considerable bodies of patriotic 
citizens, men and women, who, lacking knowledge and 
information of the true situation and apparently un- 
willing to be governed by the experiences of the past, 
are lending themselves to reduce, if not destroy, the 
military safeguards of the nation. All of these classes, 
as far as I have been able to observe, are using as one 
reason for their arguments for the reduction of the army 
and navy the theory that the costs of these establish- 
ments are excessively large when compared with the 
purely non-military activities of the government. 

Typical of the material that is being used in this what 
seems to me to be a dangerous campaign is the following 
statement which appeared in a recent bulletin of an or- 
ganization calling itself the National Council for the 
Prevention of War, which has its headquarters in Wash- 
ington : 

“The officially prepared chart enclosed shows that we 
are allowing one-fifth of our budget for 1924 for the 
army and navy. More than 85 per cent of that budget 
will go for past and future wars.” 

The chart referred to purports to show the “estimated 
expenditures of the Federal Government for the fiscal 
year 1924.” The legend on it states, “Prepared by the 
Bureau of Efficiency from the Budget Report submitted 
to Congress by the President, December 4, 1922.” This 
is the foundation for the assertion that the chart is 
“official.” This chart purports to show that “expendi- 
tures for present national defense and past wars” will 
absorb 85.8 per cent of the total budget, while civil ex- 
penditures will amount to only 14.2 per cent. 

The budget report submitted to Congress by the Presi- 
dent on December 4, 1922, contains charts prepared by 
somewhat the same processes of analysis, but the budget 
charts make an entirely different showing. Chart No. 5 
of the budget report covers “estimates of expenditures 
by governmental functions” for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1924. It classifies four general divisions and 
allots percentage figures as follows: 

Per cent 
Non-functional (including public debt charges)...... 
Military functions...... 
<avil functions.......... 
General functions..... 


Total 


On the other hand, the budget chart shows that only 
13.5 per cent of the national budget will be expended on 
the national defense, the other 19.2 per cent, under the 
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head of military functions, being required for military 
pensions, retirement pay, life insurance, etc. 

The Bureau of the Budget is the only governmental 
agency whose analysis of its own figures may be regarded 
as official and fully authorized. Its plan of classifying 
expenditures by functions as well as by departmental 
designations is essentially correct. Moreover, the War 
Department expends funds in large sums for non-mili- 
tary purposes, such as the Rivers and Harbors work, for 
which last year the appropriation was $42,815,661.00, 
and the Panama Canal, the appropriation last year being 
$4,114,434.00. However, this appropriation is for the 
purpose of carrying on the activities of the Canal Zone, 
the receipts from this service going into the Treasury, 
and in the case of the canal the receipts greatly exceed 
the appropriation. 

We have thus the budget’s graphic statement that only 
13.5 per cent of the national budget is for purely na- 
tional defensive purposes, and that military pensions, 
aggregating more than $200,000,000 a year, the tremen- 
dous disbursements of the Veterans’ Bureau, and the 
payment of retirement pay bring the total expenditures 
for military purposes up to 32.7 per cent, as against the 
85.8 per cent set forth in the chart circulated by the 
pacifist organization I have named. Under the circum- 
stances, this latter chart must be considered as a care- 
fully conceived effort to deceive. 

This government is not and never has been spending 
85 per cent of its budget for military purposes. The 
budget report of December 4, 1922, in a comparative 
tabular statement numbered 9, shows that apportion- 
ately a lesser amount of the annual budget is being ex- 
pended for the national defense now than in the fiscal 
year 1915. In the latter year 24.8 per cent of appropri- 
ations were for national defense, whereas the appropria- 
tions actually made for the national defense for the fiscal 
year 1924 were 13.5 per cent of the total. 

The authors of the incorrect chart reach their figure 
of 85.8 per cent by counting in the following items: 

Per cent 
Interest on the public debt 26.6 
Pensions and care of soldiers............eeseeeeeees 25.9 
Army and navy 2 
Retirement of the public debt 
Special activities pertaining to recent wars.......... 


| ee 85.8 


The budget report’s chart presents the comparable 
items as follows: 
Per cent 
Interest on the public debt 25.2 
Military pensions, retirement pay, life insurance, etc. 19.2 
National defense 13.5 
9. 


Total 17.0 


It is an important fact that the pacifists erect the 
figure of 85.8 as a means of propaganda only. When 
they come to urging their views on Congress, they con- 
centrate their entire effort on the purposes represented 
by the figure of 13.5 per cent for national defense. 
Never do they suggest means for reducing the public 
debt charges or the pension and Veterans’ Bureau ex- 
penditures, All that they seek to eliminate is the rela- 
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tively small expenditure for military defense of the 
country. 

Including public debt payments in the classification 
of military expenditures, as in the misleading chart, ap- 
pears to have been done with the intent to deceive the 
public. It is in the same dishonest category as charging 
up to the army the civilian work which it is obliged to 
perform under acts of Congress. 

One may even question the propriety of including the 
cost of the operations of the Pension Bureau and the 
Veterans’ Bureau in the list of military expenditures. 
Those prodigious costs are to a large extent the direct 
result of our unpreparedness, which was due to pacifist 
propaganda in the past, and it is not of record that any 
organization advocates the repeal of the pension system 
or provisions for the veterans of the last war as now pro- 
vided by law. 

The deceptive chart is apparently drawn for the pur- 
pose of emphasizing with the statement that 85.8 per 
cent of the budget is spent for military purposes, the 
accompanying statement that only two per cent is spent 
for “research, education, and development.” Without 
quibbling over what is meant by “development,” since 
that term could very well cover many activities of the 
government, the cost of which runs into a prodigious 


figure, attention should be called to the fact that educa- . 


tion in the United States is primarily the function of 
State and municipal governments and not of the Fed- 
eral Government. It is of record that in 1919 expendi- 
tures for education in the United States exceeded 
$1,157,000,000, or twice what the Federal Government 
expended on the army and navy that year. 

On this challenged chart the legislative, executive, and 
judicial expenditures are grouped under the heading, 
“Primary government functions.” Such a grouping is 
erroneous and deceptive, and evidently for the purpose 
of conveying the impression that national defense is not 
a primary function of the Federal Government. ‘Three 
of the six purposes for the creation of our Federal Govy- 
ernment as laid down in the preamble of the Constitu- 
tion are: “Insure domestic tranquillity,” “Provide for 
the national defense,” and “Secure the blessings of lib- 
erty to ourselves and our posterity.” 

The amount spent by the Federal Government for 
civil functions is only a small part of the entire amount 
spent in our country through governmental agencies for 
such purposes. Under our dual system of government 
the great bulk of the civil functions are exercised by 
State and municipal governments. A study made of the 
expenditures for governmental purposes in our thirteen 
largest cities indicate that out of every dollar about 214 
cents is spent for the upkeep of the military establish- 
ment and less than 6 cents for the army and navy com- 
bined. The per capita cost of the military establish- 
ment is $2.34. In other words, the amount spent for 
national defense is so small a part of the total expendi- 
tures that abolishing the army and navy could result in 
no appreciable reduction in the cost of government. 

The circulation of the misleading figures creates an 
erroneous impression in the public mind as reflected in 
demands on Congress for further reductions in the army 
and navy, and has the appearance of creating a public 
opinion that is inimical to the national welfare. Public 
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opinion is the power behind the American system of goy- 
ernment. If the nation is to survive, it must have an 
intelligent public opinion. The corruption of that opin- 
ion is an act which clearly indicates the bad faith of 
those who purport to be actuated by sincere interest in 
the national welfare. 

Americans who are asked to subscribe to petitions or 
other communications to Congress for reductions in the 
appropriations for the nation’s defensive services, on the 
plea that the “cost of militarism” is a direful burden on 
the American people, would do well to inform themselves 
of the facts and to examine into the character and pa- 
triotism of those who are promoting the pacifist cam- 
paign before taking a step that may readily align them 
with the enemies of the Republic. 





WORK OF THE BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC CONMERCE 


By DR. JULIUS KLEIN 


Director of the Bureau 


HE Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 

which is a part of the United States Department of 
Commerce, has been recently reorganized and enlarged 
with the view of affording the business public of the 
country better foreign trade facilities. Over 15,000 
firms have enrolled themselves upon the department’s 
“Exporters’ Index” and are, therefore, in close touch 
with the services which are at their disposal in this or- 
ganization. These, with the hundreds of other corre- 
spondents of the department, are sending in approxi- 
mately 3,000 inquiries a day on their foreign trade prob- 
lems. In spite of this formidable figure, however, there 
is, generally speaking, but a vague understanding as to 
the best procedure for securing definite trade-building 
information from the department. 
_ The facilities of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce are at the disposal of the business public, and 
personal contact between the inquirer and the depart- 
ment affords the most satisfactory means of co-operation. 
Commercial ailments, like others, can best be diagnosed 
by personal conferences. 

This may involve a visit or telephone call to one of 
the 33 branch offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce in this country. It may involve a 
personal examination of the quantities of valuable con- 
fidential trade data in Washington, instead of an ex- 
pensive trip abroad. 

Vague, all-inclusive requests are one of the principal 
sources of perplexity and embarrassment to the depart- 
ment’s foreign-trade staff. Such requests as “Please 
give me all available information about coal exporting,” 
or “Send us immediately a report on textile trade con- 
ditions abroad,” cannot produce satisfactory results. 
And yet hundreds of queries are submitted daily in this 
form. In each case much time is lost in endeavoring to 
define clearly the exact purpose of the inquiry. The 
department has accumulated a vast quantity of recent, 
highly detailed data on foreign trade, and if an attempt 
were made to satisfy literally a request for “all the sug- 
gestions you have on machinery marketing in South 











America,” it would be necessary to devote weeks of work 
(in copying, compiling, and organizing material) to the 
preparation of an answer to this single letter. By pre- 
senting fully the details of his needs and plans, the in- 
quirer can secure a much more prompt and valuable 
reply and will contribute to the more efficient function- 
ing of the government’s trade-information service. 

Many American firms write directly to consuls and 
commercial attachés for information—sometimes circu- 
larizing the entire Consular Service and the foreign 
staff of the Department of Commerce—before they make 
any effort to ascertain whether the data they desire is 
obtainable in this country. For example, a New York 
manufacturer may write to the consul-general or trade 
commissioner at Calcutta, India, for information that 
he could obtain in ten minues by a telephone call to the 
New York district office of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. By the former procedure he is 
sacrificing his own interest, because of the long delay 
involved, and is wasting the time of the Calcutta office, 
which has probably sent in already these very facts he 
requires. 

The 33 branch offices of the bureau in the leading 
cities of the United States are maintained primarily for 
the purpose of saving valuable hours and days in speed- 
ing up the delivery of a highly perishable commodity— 
commercial intelligence. In most instances they, or the 
Washington divisions, can provide the desired data from 
the material that has already been gathered by the gov- 
ernment’s foreign offices. If not, the bureau can prob- 
ably obtain the information from the government’s rep- 
resentatives abroad more easily and more quickly than 
can the individual firm. This is made possible through 
special arrangements to expedite communication from 
Washington to the field force, and especially through the 
close and active liaison now effective between the staffs 
of the State and Commerce Departments. Cable in- 
quiries can be sent immediately, if such action is deemed 
advisable, the expense being charged to the firm that 
makes the request. 

In this connection it is gratifying to note the rapidly 
increasing use of the district and co-operative offices of 
the bureau as preliminary “service stations” by manu- 
facturers and their export representatives. During 1922 
they received 135,000 personal calls, which was nearly 
double the number for any previous year. These offices 
are to be considerably strengthened during the coming 
months, because of a 50 per cent increase in the fund 
provided by Congress for their maintenance. They are 
so equipped that, under ordinary circumstances, in- 
quiries are answered the same day they are received. 
These branch offices are supplied by the Washington 
divisions with the latest available field reports, dealer 
lists, foreign tariff rates, and other timely export data. 

It is desirable that each export house or department 
should maintain the closest relations with that com- 
modity division of the bureau which specializes on the 
firm’s particular products. The division should be kept 
fully informed as to the firm’s export policies, its foreign 
connections, its price quotation practices, the special 
merits of its products from an export point of view, ete. 
With this information before him—and it is, of course, 
kept in strictest confidence—the commodity chief, who 
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is in each case a man of practical experience, selected 
after careful consultation with the trade, will be in a 
position to give the firm precisely the right kind of ad- 
vice as to its business prospects abroad, sales plans, and 
market conditions affecting particularly its operations. 

A commendable practice has arisen among business 
men to use their respective commodity divisions as 
points of contact with other offices in the department 
and in the government. For example, inquiries from an 
exporter of electrical goods for information on foreign 
tariffs, transportation rates, or statistical problems may 
be cleared through the Electrical Equipment Division, 
which sees that the inquiry reaches its proper destina- 
tion and is promptly and satisfactorily handled. These 
divisions are in a position to serve as liaisons between 
their respective trades and the various offices in Wash- 
ington. 

The prospective user of the bureau’s service must have 
his name and his interest in export trade recorded in 
the Exporters’ Index. This is a confidential, classified 
index of American merchants and manufacturers (about 
15,000 at present) who are interested in foreign trade. 
They are entitled to reserved information on foreign 
trade opportunities and trade lists, and they also receive 
automatically confidential circulars and bulletins of vari- 
ous sorts relating to their particular lines. There is no 
charge for enrollment, which can be effected at any of 
the branch offices of the bureau. 

Let us assume that an American manufacturer of 
standard steel beams wishes to sell his surplus product 
abroad. He has no knowledge as to what foreign mar- 
kets offer the best opportunities for the sale of his prod- 
uct; he has no clear conception of an export selling 
policy, and he does not know of the various problems of 
packing, financing, foreign tariffs, consular regulations, 
overseas freight rates, and other obstacles which may 
confront his plans. 

How should he use the bureau? Having heard of the 
Iron and Steel Division, perhaps through his trade jour- 
nal or trade association, he establishes contact with it by 
means of correspondence. The divisional chief surveys 
the world’s markets for him and lays out a sales cam- 
paign in those that seem most suitable. The manufac- 
turer is also supplied with appropriate trade lists of 
desirable foreign “prospects” in the more promising 
centers. If he or his export manager can visit Wash- 
ington, he is put in touch with experts in every phase 
of overseas selling, foreign trade-marks and tariffs, cus- 
toms and port regulations, ocean freights, routes for 
salesmen, terms of desirable agency agreements, com- 
mercial reports on foreign buyers, and the general eco- 
nomic situation in the best prospective markets. In 
other words, when he leaves the bureau he should be 
thoroughly equipped, so far as information is concerned, 
to launch his foreign sales campaign. If such a trip is 
impossible, the facilities of the nearest branch office of 
the bureau on each of these subjects are placed at his 
disposal. 

There are practically unlimited opportunities for con- 
structive co-operation between the department and the 
trade associations of the country in the promotion of 
foreign trade. In fact, over seventy of these, with a 
membership of more than 150,000, have appointed co- 
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operative committees, which are now working closely 
with the department in this field. Industries can main- 
tain even closer contact with the department, and can 
obtain maximum results from its service, if their trade 
associations have representatives in Washington. 

As was indicated above, the department can in every 
case be consulted by the exporter who requires informa- 
tion, of vital consequence to his foreign business, that is 
not obtainable in this country, but must be sought abroad 
by the government’s field men. In such instances the 
exporter or industrial organization is asked to prepare a 
questionnaire, which the chief of the appropriate com- 
modity division will revise, if such action is considered 
advisable. The questionnaire is then transmitted to the 
proper foreign representatives. 

A constructive trade-promotion service such as this 
has two valuable merits: First, it encourages the Amer- 
ican manufacturer to broaden his commercial horizon 
and make far-sighted plans for the disposition of his 
output; this will eventually give the country a well- 
balanced, substantial trade position, with firmly rooted 
bases in every market on earth. Secondly, it is very apt 
to lead directly to immediate orders and, as one ex- 
porter expressed it, “makes the manufacturers’ tax 
installments pay profits.” 





JEW AND CHRISTIAN—CAN THEY UNDER- 
STAND EACH OTHER? 


By REV. DR. ABRAM SIMON 


EWS AND CHRISTIANS are separated only by the sincer- 
J ity or the insincerity of their professions of good-will. 
Let not the sneer of Dean Swift be true that men have 
just enough religion to hate, not to love one another. 
Jews and Christians are thus apart because they have 


made no efforts toward mutual understanding. Why 
should a man be less a Jew or less a Christian if he tries 
to exemplify the truth of his claim by a closer fellow- 
ship? I know two sects of the Protestant Church who 
have broken away from the dogma of the Atoning Blood 
of Christ, and against whom there is no social reaction 
of ill-will or suspicion. A sympathetic appreciation of 
each other’s differences would clear the atmosphere of ali 
mist, suspicion, and fancied delusions, and would unite 
us all in a common cause for the betterment of the 
human race. 

What keeps you and me from such a co-operation ? 
Prejudice! A prejudice is an opinion or an emotion or 
a judgment made in advance of due examination. Such 
a judgment is usually the instinctive reaction of bias. 
Difference in feature and function runs through the uni- 
verse of stars and seeds, of suns and souls. Infinite 
variety is the classic charm of infinite nature. The soul 
of France does not behave like the soul of Russia. Eng- 
land expresses herself differently from Japan. Who asks 
any nation to surrender the uniqueness of her soul for 
the dull drab of monotonous uniformity ? 

Judaism claims the same privilege for the right of its 
soul to independent self-revelation. Why should the 
Christian Church deny this right to our religion? Why 
should Christianity claim that a New Dispensation has 
driven beyond the grace of God and the favor of man the 
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so-called Old Dispensation? Why should any religion 
declare that the world is so narrow as to have room only 
for one religious message? No matter how vigorous may 
be your opposition to the so-called Old Dispensation, the 
fact remains that the Jewish religion, however inade- 
quately appreciated, is still a thriving, spiritual enter- 
prise. It ill becomes Christianity to enjoy the pastime 
of hanging crepe on the door-bells of the synagogue. It 
is unbecoming a daughter of Judaism to bespeak the 
premature death of her mother. Believing that the 
cause which separates Jew and Christian is not the right 
of our religion to exist and to be distinctive, the con- 
clusion is justifiable that the source of the ill-will lies in 
the individuals as Jews or as Christians rather than in 
their religious interpretations. In other words, it is not 
religion that is the divisive element. It is personalities, 
social relationships, accumulated racial deposits, with 
their inevitable claims of superiority and prestige, that 
accentuate these differences and separate us into un- 
friendly camps. The prejudice is not against our re- 
ligion, but against us as Jews, as individuals and as 
representing certain social and ethnic types and traits. 

Of course, by all the exactions of history, the Jews 
ought to have been killed off the stage. Their existence 
is a living protest. They refuse to commit hari-kari 
either as an accommodation or as a penalty. Driven in 
upon themselves, they have fought for self-preservation ; 
and, if in the belief of their historic mission, they have 
cultivated the powers of resistance and persistence and 
qualities of mind that inspire success, they do not merit 
hatred or suspicion, but rather surprise and respect. 

What is the cause or the occasion or the character of 
such prejudice? To cover this field would consume 
many an hour. It would at least uncover the ugliest 
sores of human error, suspicion, and hatred. Prejudice 
lives longest in literature. Literature has an immortal 
memory. The greater the literature, the more perfect is 
the embalming of the quick and the dead. A calumny 
lives longest if interred in the greatest literary masters. 
From the standpoint of literature, I should divide the 
prejudices against the Jew in three groups. First, those 
resulting from the Crucifixion story in the New Testa- 
ment; second, those resulting from the Merchant of 
Venice; third, those resulting from the antisemitic 
scholarship of racial theories, “Made in Germany.” 

I hesitate in speaking to a Christian audience on the 
Crucifixion story. I know with what spiritual tender- 
ness and melting exaltation you read and ponder over 
this ceaseless tale of sacrifice. I wonder, however, if the 
Christian world will ever realize that, traceable directly 
to this story, is the age-long crucifixion of Israel. Mine 
is not the time nor the disposition to argue the judicial 
character of that trial or the relationship of Rome or of 
Judea to it. Mine only is to show you how, no matter 
what or who was responsible, the narration in the New 
Testament has been fed to nineteen centuries of Chris- 
tian children. The question which I put to you is this, 
“Why should my children and the children of the 20th 
century suffer because of that most unhappy tragedy?” 
An average Christian child cannot take his eyes from 
the trickling blood of nailed hands without resting them 
in resentment upon the Jewish child as Christ-killer. 
With the very best of intentions to the contrary, the 
psychology of seeing blood creates bad blood. No Chris- 
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tian child leaves the crucifixion with a sense of deepen- 
ing affection for the Jewish child, or even in one of pity- 
ing forgiveness of “Father, forgive them; they know not 
what they do.” I believe that, because of the advance 
of education, the Crucifixion story will lose the potency 
for prejudice that it wielded in the Middle Ages. There 
are some Christians, and I hope the number may be 
multiplied, who sincerely declare that the Crucifixion 
brings to them no reaction of ill-will against the Jew. 
Nothing would please me more than to find myself ab- 
surdly wrong in linking this story with the history of 
dislike toward us. Surely if the crucifixion of Jesus was 
in the heart of the unfolding Divine Purpose, the Jew 
must have been the inevitable vehicle of the Divine 
Revelation. If he did what he could not help doing, 
why can you not help from teaching the children that 
the Jew destroyed your Savior? 

Can it be that you, nevertheless, believe that the Jew- 
ish people, having denied the Christ, are still under the 
curse? Do you really believe that the love of Almighty 
God can be chargeable with an eternal curse on the 
spiritual discoverers of His Existence and Unity? 

Nor would I have you believe that all of the Jews 
denied Jesus. The testimony of the New Testament is 
that his disciples were our people, that the common 
people heard him gladly, and that his entrance into 
Jerusalem was an ovation from the multitude, singing 
hosannas and waving palms. That individual and in- 
fluential priests may or may not have liked him no more 
justifies the hatred for Jews today than the shocking 
tortures of Savonarola, Wycliffe, Huss, and other mar- 
tyrs should hold to future execration the religious fol- 
lowers of Christian fanaticism. Who reproached the 
descendants of those whose intolerance burnt witches at 
Salem? Nothing in recent years has been so unutter- 
ably condemned as the crucifixion of Belgium and the 
Lusitania. Yet, with whatever of horror we contemplate 
these crimes, no finger of rebuke is pointed at the re- 
ligious beliefs of those who inspired or perpetrated these 
ghastly outrages. 

Nor was there anything in the teachings of Jesus that 
could be construed as in violent contradiction to the best 
Jewish thought of the age. There were likely some who 
opposed his teaching, just as today the restrictions of 
prohibition and Puritanism have violent antagonists. 
What certain Jewish leaders objected to at that time, 
and what they later on refused to accept, was the coal- 
escence of Jesus, the man, with Christ, the Divine Atone- 
ment. There is no doubt of it that the religion of Jesus 
is not the Christian religion. What did Jesus know of 
Original Sin, Infant Damnation, Transubstantiation, 
Immaculate Conception, Ascension to Heaven, the 
Atonement, Papal Infallibility, all the dogmas of the 
Apostles’ or the Nicene Creed? Were Jesus to visit a 
modern Christian Church, his unfamiliarity with these 
dogmas would be most apparent. All these thoughts 
were as far from the mind of Jesus as the 17th or 18th 
amendment from the American statesmen who wrote our 
Constitution. It is, therefore, on the basis of Jesus, a 
Jew, in line with the highest flights of ancient prophetic 
teachings, lover of God and lover of his fellow-men, that 
Jew and Christian may find an ampler platform for 
mutual understanding. 
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I am free to confess that there is no hatred or revenge 
in the heart of the Jew because of the past nineteen 
centuries of suffering and prejudice which the ceaseless 
rehearsal of the crucifixion naturally inspired. Gladly 
would the Jew wipe from the tablets of memory the stain 
of all the tears and torments of the past. If only these 
past centuries had been more sunny! The proscriptions 
of church and state, inquisitions and papal bulls and 
ritual murder accusations drove out of the synagogue a 
kindlier understanding of the name and the message of 
Jesus and of Christianity. In other words, the Chris- 
tian Church did not permit Jesus to win any synagogue 
appreciation. Were there fewer exhibitions of the Pas- 
sion Play and less association of persecution with the 
name of the Prince of Peace, I am certain that there 
would come of necessity a closer social rapprochement 
between Jew and non-Jew. 

The following story loses none of its point by repeti- 
tion: A group of American soldiers in France were 
seeking burial for a fallen comrade. Finding a near-by 
cemetery, they approached the padre of the Church for 
space within the sacred inclosure. With deep regret, 
the aged priest answered that the consecrated soil was 
only for believers in his faith, but that a resting place 
could be found without the gate. The soldiers reluct- 
antly left their hero in the place directed. During the 
night the good padre paced the floor. He was not con- 
tent that Church regulations should bar from the sacred 
burial one whom the higher loyalty inspired to battle for 
French and world freedom. Quietly he stole out in the 
stillness of the night, lifted the fence a foot or two fur- 
ther off, and thus the American soldier lay within the 
holy precincts. If we can lift the barriers for the dead, 
can we not pull up the separating and unnecessary fences 
that keep the living from happier contact ? 

We shall never be abie to measure the ocean of ill- 
will, suspicion, and mistrust for which the Merchant of 
Venice is directly responsible. If only the majestic 
genius of Shakespeare had not created such a misrepre- 
sentation. The constructive imagination of Shakespeare 
fashioned an individual, placed him in the Ghetto, 
dressed him in a gabardine, made him a victim of Mid- 
dle Age proscription and hatred, engraved on his face 
and in his heart the lines and weaknesses which a 
cramped experience generated, and called him Shylock, 
a son of Israel. Shylock met the level of the gallery 
gods of the seventeenth century. We will never cease 
resenting this caricature of things Jewish. No matter 
how we may endeavor to gloss over the behavior of Shy- 
lock, he still remains an avaricious money-lender of 
Venice, and not typical of the Jews of Jerusalem or of 
the United States. Even if we attribute to Shakespeare 
the desire to make a universal appeal of sympathy for 
the Jew, the fact remains that Shylock is distasteful to 
our religious and social sensibilities. 

Shakespeare had no other purpose than to show the 
limits of a character developed under hatred and perse- 
cution. He places in glaring contrast the two noble 
ideals of justice and love. In order to bring both of 
them into striking and conflicting relief, he presents the 
former as embodied in the Jew, and the latter incarnated 
in the Christian. In order that Shylock may be an ade- 
quate representative of Justice, he must be greedy of 
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money, bent on revenge, a hater of the Christian, and a 
seeker of the pound of flesh. I ask any fair-minded man 
if these vices are characteristic of Jews any more than 
they are of Christians? I ask any fair-minded man if 
these weaknesses are not inherent in men and women as 
individuals, rather than the expressions of their relig- 
ious loyalties? What weaknesses has Shylock in his 
vulgar love of money that cannot be duplicated in men 
and women today of other faiths? Who has a monopoly 
on revenge, greed, and hatred ? 

On the one hand, Shylock is contracted into the Ghetto, 
and then he is blamed for the habits which are neces- 
sarily thus contracted. Denied the rights of citizenship, 
refused the privilege of owning property or of tilling the 
soil, and stamped “pariah,” he is the inevitable result 
of injustice; and yet from him, whom you deny the 
simplest justice, you ask a heavenly love. Shylock, the 
money-lender, is by no means a pleasing personality ; 
and Shylock the usurer merits Biblical disapproval. 
But before we thus pour out the vials of our ill-will, 
permit us to indulge the inquiry, “Why is the public not 
so familiar with the papal denunciations of the Chris- 
tian money-lenders of the Middle Ages?” 

I have often wondered why Henry Irving considered 
Shylock the only gentleman in the play, and Antonio 
and Bassanio mere cads. The answer is found in the 
inability or the refusal of Antonio to borrow any money 
from his Christian money-lenders. Why did he not go 
to them? Why did he go, or why was he compelled to 
go, to Shylock? A dozen suspicions as to the unworthi- 
ness of Antonio rise into relief as reasons for the same. 
But enough: Antonio is no more worthy than is Shy- 
lock; in fact, as a child of a favored race and with his 
Christian chivalry and his supposedly higher religious 
standard, more should have been demanded of him. 
And who knows, maybe Shakespeare wanted to make 
the Christian world ashamed of itself. 

I recall the story of an old man whose eyes were none 
too strong, but whose grumbling exceeded the merit of 
his circumstances. A good neighbor entered the room 
and, without paying attention to his complaints, busied 
herself with a dusting rag, and cleansed the windows. 
Suddenly said old Mr. Grumbles, “Dear me, my eyes are 
getting worse. What a terrible glare is coming from 
the window! Pull down the blinds!” No, my friends, 
if Jew and Christian are to live together, they are to pull 
up the blinds. If Jew and Christian are to co-operate, 
their windows should be cleansed of all specks, smears, 
and motes. Trying to understand one another, they may 
be startled at first by the glare which the blazing truth 
drives before their mental vision. But they will even- 
tually grow accustomed to the new light and greet it 
with a cheer. They will rejoice in knowing how much 
they have in common either in vice or in virtue. 

A third source of indiscriminate prejudice against our 
people comes from the double proclamation of the su- 
perior Aryan over the Semitic race, and the alleged com- 
mitment of the Jews to capitalism. These two charges 
were born in the German universities. Great scholars 
hatched them in their fevered brains. They are the dis- 
reputable children of the Franco-Prussian war. To at- 
tempt an explanation of both of these indictments would 
take us far afield. My purpose is to portray, and not to 
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give a dissertation on racial and economic philosophies. 
Suffice it to say that the German scholars have given us 
a new apotheosis of race. The long-headed, fair-haired, 
blue-eyed race of Aryans, most creatively expressed in 
the supremacy of the Teuton, is in direct contrast to the 
narrow-headed, dark-skinned, curly-headed Semite, who 
belongs by force of history and ethnology to the Orient. 
A race inferior in qualities of blood and creativeness, 
yet thriving in Europe, is a menace, so we are told; and 
any contact with it, social, religious, or academic, is 
the price of enslavement which superiority pays to in- 
feriority. 

The theory of the pure race has long since been dis- 
credited. The fiction of the superior Aryan is like the 
crucifixion of the superior Jesus, in being the prolific 
source of an ever-widening alienation. If the Jew is an 
alien from a spiritual and a racial point of view, fellow- 
ship with him must be a dangerous condescension. 

This theory, the erstwhile mental pastime of scholars, 
culminating in the tragedy of the recent World War, has 
been magnified by the supposed relationship of the Jew 
to capitalism. This latest pronouncement goes down to 
the roots of the humblest man’s understanding or mis- 
understanding. Nothing so inflames the laboring classes 
as the bluster of haughty, tyrannous, and self-sufficient 
capitalism. It would be an easy task to balance the 
names of some bankers who happened to be of Jewish 
birth and who have long since exchanged their birth- 
right for a mess of Teutonic pottage by the names of 
such outstanding leaders as La Salle, Bernstein, Karl 
Marx, and dozens of others, haters of the capitalistic 
system, friends of the poor, and protagonists of the new 
economic revolution. 

Nor would it be difficult to show how this double- 
barreled theory is directly responsible for the Dreyfuss 
tragedy in France, the hundred-fold pogroms in Russia, 
the fiasco of the “Protocols of the Elders of Zion,” and 
ending in the crude, cruel and yet million-dollar financed 
propaganda of poison spread by Mr. Henry Ford with 
his enormous power of purchasing brains and magazines. 
Modern Ku Kluxism is the multiplied shadow of Henry 
Ford. ‘To catalogue all the charges that ensue from 
these major offenses would consume considerable time. 
For our own satisfaction let us write them out: 

The Jew is charged with an undue worship of success; 
that he interprets success and power in terms of money; 
that the possession of money by so many bankers and 
brokers creates an invisible empire of Jewish finance, 
with its dead hand upon the lever of Christian progress 
and civilization; that he is not creative, but reaps his 
inordinate rewards as distributor rather than as pro- 
ducer; that he is ill-bred, unscrupulous, with an eye to 
first advantage, lacking in self-restraint, unsensitive to 
the rights of others, annoyingly conspicuous and vul- 
garly aggressive, finding himself socially exclusive and 
Jewishly gregarious, and at heart swamped by material- 
istic longings and atheistic tendencies. 

Far be it from me to exculpate the vulgarities and the 
flaunting insolence of individual Jews. But what I do 
most strenuously resent is the indictment of all our 
people because of the cupidity or stupidity of some or 
many. We gain nothing by alleging the same offenses 
in Christians. What we Jewish people ought well to 
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cultivate is the art of self-criticism, an art whose en- 
shrinement in the cathedrals and churches of Christ 
would be equally desirable. We Jews have our indi- 
vidual preferences and prejudices. And while we know 
what are our own objectionable traits as individuals, it 
becomes our first duty to clear our minds of any preju- 
dice against the Christian, either as exponent of a cer- 
tain creed or as a definite social group or as an indi- 
vidual. Let every Jew first sweep before his own door. 
His duty is to win the good-will of his fellow-man for 
his own inherent, individual worth. Craving for fel- 
lowship, he must have the capacity for it. The indi- 
vidual Jew must make himself lovable, and ask to be 
judged on his own merits. ; 

If there is any particular weakness that I do discover 
in many Jews, it is that of envy. This envy states that 
the members of this dominant religion do not suffer the 
sting of exclusion from certain hotels, apartment houses, 
clubs, resorts and selective companionship, because their 
non-semitic features and their non-Jewish loyalties are 
an open sesame. There is a feeling of pardonable envy 
that a Christian can do a great many things which, 
ignored in him, become condemnatory in a son of Tsrael ; 
and that the newspapers and the ordinary speech of men 
readily proclaim the religious or racial grouping of the 
Jew, if some wrong is done, while affiliations of the 
Christian pass by without comment. This envy of the 
immunity and privileged position which the Christian 
enjoys may be, I hope, the greatest of our faults. 

There is no Jewish prejudice against the Christian. 
There is an amazing amount of dislike in our own ranks 
for those of our brethren of broken accent and foreign 
birth. That the Jews condemned those who left the 
synagogue is no more reprehensible than the contempt 
which we pour on the American who betrays his country 
or sells his American citizenship for a foreign title. Our 
desire to preserve the integrity of our religion by an 
unwelcome ear to the music of intermarriage does not 
mean our objection to the melting pot of civic and po- 
litical unity. We are not, therefore, a group that refuses 
an approach. Fraternity is an instinctive craving of 
our hearts. 

Alas, prejudice in its hydra-headed forms is with us! 
Its newer manifestations, exhibited since. the war, are 
most discouraging to a lover of his race. The recent 
eruption of anti-Jewish prejudice is closely related to 
reaction, monarchy, and defeatism. If Jews and Chris- 
tians are genuinely desirous of overcoming this great 
barrier to mutual co-operation and respect, they must 
break completely with every form of reaction and pledge 
themselves to a program of mental and social liberalism. 
We can best cultivate the art of mutual appreciation by 
dragging our souls into the open forum of public dis- 
cussion and fair play. A conference between the Jewish 
and Christian clergy is a desideratum. An interchange 
of pulpits between denominations will disclose honest 
differences of standpoint, and will help to clear the mind 
of bias and miasma. If we can make social contacts and 
not draw our conclusions of what Jews or Christians are 
from pictures of them in the press or in literature, we 
shall get closer to an understanding of one another’s 
problems, perplexities, and professions. The task that 


lies before us is mountain high. Yes, mountain high is 
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the accumulated mass of misunderstanding, distrust, 
envy, greed, lack of chivalry, fault-finding, and prejudg- 
ment that rear a barrier between members of opposite 
faiths who ought to be tunneling with might and main 
to reach one another in the clasp of fellowship. 

Nothing so appeals to me as the rather recent discov- 
ery of the inscription on the Pool of Siloam. In the 
days of kings Ahaz and Hezekiah, engineers cut through 
the massive rocks to bring the nourishing waters from 
a great distance into the Holy City. The inscription 
shows how, on opposite sides, the men with pickaxes 
drove their incessant and well-directed blows until, 
through the thin partition of rock, the pickaxe of one 
touched the pickaxe of the other, and thus the limpid 
waters of life flowed in refreshing streams to the people 
of Jerusalem. 

Let us consecrate ourselves to this gigantic task. It 
will call for a heavy drain upon our patience, our loy- 
alty, our courage, and our sincerity. Let us together 
take up the pickaxe and chop away at the heap of wrongs 
that bar our mutual relationship. Slowly the hills will 
crumble; the lies and delusions will fall to powdered 
dust, and from opposite sides, piercing the barrier, so 
thin and tenuous, we shall beat our pickaxes into hand- 
grasps and our prejudices into prayers for each other’s 
welfare. 





SOCRATES 


Peace Through Right Reason. 
By ALEMBERT DECALLIVE 


‘ye ENDURING greatness in the life and teaching of 
the Buddha, sketched in the last article, suggests 
that civilization, if it is to advance, must cherish that 
intimate acquaintance with the major views of the lead- 
ing men of history which makes any intelligent effort 
on our part possible. This impression is deepened as 
we turn to the integrity of Socrates. 


OUR DEBT TO THE FEW 


The Buddha taught that the great evil is ignorance. 
Our lack of information about the thoughts and labors 
of history’s great men—great because they knew how to 
think and to labor—is a withering type of ignorance. 
If we dwell upon our forerunners at all, we are prone to 
view them as visionary, unpractical, or, at least, as too 
deep for our limited understanding. It is a common 
weakness. When Aristophanes bantered Socrates good 
naturedly in the streets of Athens, the crowds, under- 
standing neither, enjoyed it as a sport. Failure of the 
many to realize the greatness of their leaders opened the 

Notr.—One interested to know of Socrates may well begin by 
reading ‘“Socrates—Master of Life,’ by William Ellery Leonard. 
Of course, one should have the Dialogues of Plato, translated into 


English by Jowett. Zenophon’s Memorabilia has been variously 
translated. Other important treatises are: Socrates and the 


Socratic Schools, by E. Zeller; History of Greece, volume 8, by G. 
Grote; Greek Thinkers, by T. Gomperz; Socrates and Athenian 
Society, by A. D. Godley; Greek Philosophy, Part I, by John Bur- 
net; The School of Plato, by F. W. Bussell; Four Phases of Morais, 
by J. S. Blackie; The Clouds, by Aristophanes. The Histories of 
Philosophy are numerous. See also Socrates, by Henry Jackson, 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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flood-gates to the destruction not only of Athens, but of 
all Helias. So with the modern world, our fears and 
superstitions and hatreds and wars are due primarily to 
a lack of any lasting foundations for our will to live. 
World peace must be achieved. The inability to achieve 
it, either between men or states, is due to an unneces- 
sary ignorance, unnecessary because if we are unfamiliar 
with what our great men have done to show the way, 
we have only ourselves to blame. 

That civilization has not perished utterly is due to 
the few who have shown the way, to the few who, mind- 
ful of the need for enlightenment, pursued it. These 
solid and sagacious few hold before us the immortal 
torch of hope. When we are burdened, as we should be, 
with the mystery of existence, they come to us and lift. 
When our minds return upon themselves unsatisfied, as 
they must, there are the few offering to us satisfactions 
out of their plenitude. Because of them we never quite 
lose hope that we, too, may comprehend with an increas- 
ing fullness the present and perhaps the future. Be- 
cause of them we accept less readily the unrealities of 
the moment as real, and strive more diligently to dis- 
cover something of the nature and validity of human 
knowledge. Because of them we are more concerned to 
synthesize and to interpret the sciences which we are 
forced to accept. We must pay our allegiance to these 
few who have concerned themselves with existence and 
its laws, with the knowing mind, with the real and the 
ideal in our common life. Such norms as we have of the 
human mind, of right conduct, of the beautiful, of rights 
and duties, we owe to them. We lesser ones can build 


securely only upon the achievements of these few. Edu- 
cation is simply an active appreciation of their work. 
Any peace of justice between nations, and there is no 
other desirable peace, can thrive only as the noble few 


have shown the way. ‘Tradition is not a static but a 
creative thing. 
One of these immortal few, answering to the cry 


of the world, was Socrates. 
PRE-SOCRATIC GREECE 


Socrates lived in a great epoch of human civilization. 
As with the Buddha, so with him, there was a deep back- 
ground to his work. The struggle on the part of the 
few to know the nature of reality began with the Greeks, 
as in India, very early. 

The first interests of these forerunners were in the 
world which they could see. It was far back, perhaps 
two centuries before the Buddha, that we catch here and 
there glimpses of certain myths and heroes culminating 
in Homer and Hesiod, men of the epic age of Greece, 
with its valor and heroism, with its Achilles—man of 
action. Through the two hundred years just before 
Socrates, the Greek political spirit had expressed itself 
in monarchial government; then in the form of an 
oligarchy; then in tyrannies which gave rise, in turn, 
to a popular demand for democracy. 

Contemporary with the Buddha there was in Greece 
one Thales, Benjamin Franklin of his time, who brought 
applied geometry out of Egypt and made it a science; 
who laid the foundation of algebra; who divided the 
year into 365 days and began the science of astronomy, 
predicting, in fact, an eclipse of the sun in 585 B. C. 
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Disbelieving in the myths and heroes, he, as did Anaxi- 
menes, sat himself to learn of the ultimate composition 
of the world outside himself and of its physical cause, 
While Anaximenes reduced this objective world to air, 
Thales believed it to be water. 

Crude, we say. But the spirit of scientific inquiry 
was there. The search for reality, for the unity in the 
world, had begun. Heraclitus, with his speculations, 
a bit too deep even for Socrates, finding that the only 
reality is an endless change, a perpetual flux, forecast 
our modern theory of evolution. Pythagoras through 
his pupils had advanced the theory of the atom, stated 
the belief that the earth is a sphere, and that it revolves 
on its axis around a central luminous body. Practically 
all naive explanations of reality had been conceived and 
developed in Greece before the birth of Socrates. 

But, furthermore, this interest in the world outside 
man had turned at last to an examination of the human 
mind itself. Self-contradictions and apparent absurdi- 
ties in the merely objective investigations and interpre- 
tations were becoming more and more evident. 

The proverbial pride and self-consciousness of the 
Greeks, furthered naturally by the victory over the Per- 
sians at Marathon, 490 B. C., and by the colossal heroism 
at Thermopyle, ten years later, were well on their way 
before Socrates was born. The city-state, the supreme 
institution of Greece, was already a fact. 

Protagoras, priding himself on being able to argue 
both sides of a question equally well, had given rise to 
the Sophists, teaching that man is the measure of all 
things; that he is his own tribunal; that he has the right 
to question all authority, be it of other men, of the state, 
or of any god. Skepticism was in the air. Radicals 
were in full swing. While word-juggling stirred up no 
little fog, grammar, philology, and literary criticism 
were becoming accepted sciences. Ethics and human 
brotherhood were objects of study. If it be agreed that 
the Sophists recognized no universal standard of truth, 
it must-be accepted that they were earnestly bent upon 
self-realization. From interest in the outside world, 
men were turning to inquire of the life within. Fur- 
thermore, the non-entity of a common man, such as 
Homer conceived, was developing into the citizen with 
a growing sense of his own importance and with his 
broader demands. 

During the three hundred years between the end of 
the epic age and the birth of Socrates, spurred on by the 
developing self-consciousness and pride of the people, 
a classic literature and art were rapidly developing. 
Greek elegies had set forth their interminable reflec- 
tions. JIambic verse had rendered its lighter service in 
raillery and fable. Molian odes had arisen in Lesbos, 
where Sapho sang with lyric melody. When Socrates 
was born, Pindar, venerated as the national lyrist of 
Greece, was singing his odes to victory; and genius was 
weaving the strands of those literary forms which made 
possible the immortal dramas of Auschylus, of Sophocles, 
and of Euripides. 

Aischylus, founder of tragedy and of the true drama, 
with his abiding belief in an inevitable law of retribu- 
tion, of righteousness, representing not Athens merely, 
but all Greece, as struggling on a heroic scale amid 
super-human powers, died in 456 B. C., when Socrates 
was thirteen years of age. 
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Sophocles, second of the immortal Greek dramatists, 
himself the Shakespeare of antiquity, representing with 
matchless serenity and genius Athens at ease, enjoying 
the fruits of her labors, a united and harmonious Hellas, 
was born when Socrates was twenty-seven years of age, 
and “died well, having suffered no evil,” seven years 
before the death of Socrates. 

Euripides, third immortal dramatic poet of Greece, 
more modern than Sophocles, foe of human slavery, 


herald of heroic womanhood, epitome of Athens in polit- 


ical chaos chastening her spirit, the dramatic embodi- 
ment of the Sophists at their best, was born when 
Socrates was eleven years of age and died the same year 
as did Sophocles. 

Furthermore, Socrates was born when Pericles was 
twenty-one years of age, and lived thirty years after the 
death of that unrivaled Athenian statesman and patron 
of Attic art, in 429 B. C. 


STORY OF THE LIFE 


Socrates was born at Athens, probably in 469 B. C., 
son of Sophroniscus, a maker of statuary, and of Phana- 
rete, a midwife. He was executed in his native city, 
399 B. C., in his seventieth year. Thus he lived through 
the period when Athenian power, art, and poetry were 
at their height. His was the Periclean age of Athens. 

Since he left no writings of his own, we are dependent 
for the most part upon his friend Xenophon’s Memora- 
bilia and upon his pupil Plato’s Apology and Sympo- 
sium for the few facts of his life. 

There is no doubht that he was a human being. He 
had three sons by Zanthippe—one of the world’s pro- 
verbial shrews—whom he married and endured as a self- 
discipline. Evidently the wife’s tastes were not alto- 
gether satisfied by her “drollest of husbands,” “ugliest 
of the sons of men,” with his bald head, protruding eyes, 
and pug nose. The meanly clad, shirtless, shoeless, 
“unwashed guide of souls,” with his thick lips, short 
body, walking like a pelican, was not altogether soothing 


to the lady’s nerves. She objected to his inordinate in- 


terest in the affairs of other folk, especially since he 
seemed so little concerned about his own. One little 
eccentricity which disturbed her was his decision, at 
what seemed to her to be an overmature age, to take up 
dancing. Furthermore, Socrates’ friends, of whom he 
had a great variety, were not wholly congenial to Zan- 
thippe, especially when he brought them home to dinner 
unannounced. When the roistering and somewhat 
graceless scamp, Alcibiades, sent a cake to Socrates, 
Zauthippe in her rage stamped it under foot. Angered 
at Socrates on another occasion, she assaulted him and 
tore off his cloak in the public street. On still another 
occasion she doused him with dish-water. According to 
the record, however, Socrates invariably treated his wife 
with perfect good humor, which in turn probably sub- 
tracted little from the family temperature. Socrates 
refused to be ruffled. He seemed rather to enjoy prac- 
ticing the fine art of paying a divine disregard to what 
he evidently considered non-essentials. Like the mis- 
treated husbands of all time, he felt that he was “mis- 
understood”; but, unlike the many husbands of many 
times, he probably was. It was evidently his keen sense 
of the incongruous, the basis of his famous irony and 


paradox, that seemed to save both his temper and_ his 
reason. ‘There is every evidence that there was in this 
man a greatness which rose above self, overcoming all 
fear. Seeing things in their relations, he suecumbed to 
none of the weaknesses of irritation. Seeing his world 
as ordered, accepting creation with a creator, looking 


upon his own soul as probably immortal, believing in the 


authority of conscience, we have here a most sensitive 
genius incapable of being disturbed. 

There were heroic things in this man. Alcibiades 
tells of some of them in the Symposium, by Plato. In 
time of war, the soldiers being cut off from supplies and 
compelled to go without food, Socrates revealed more 
power of endurance than any other in the army. In 
time of severe winter weather Socrates, with his bare 
feet on the ice and in his ordinary dress, marched better 
than the soldiers who were well shod. On one oceasion, 
while both were engaged in battle, he saved the life of 
Alcibiades. The younger man was wounded, but So 
rates would not leave him until he had rescued -both him 
and his arms. When Alcibiades urged the generals to 
grant to Socrates the prize of valor which because of 
Alcibiades’ rank they conferred upon him, Socrates was 
more eager than the generals that Alcibiades and not he 
should have the prize. 

The following is from Socrates’ “Apology,” according 
to Plato: 

The only office of state which I ever held, O men of Athens, 
was that of senator. The tribe Antiochis, which is my tribe, 
had the presidency at the trial of the generals who had not 
taken up the bodies of the slain after the battle of Arginus; 
and you proposed to try them in a body, contrary to law, as 
you all thought afterwards; but at the time I was the only 
one of the Prytanes who was opposed to the illegality, and 
I gave my vote against you; and when the orators threat 
ened to impeach and arrest me, and you called and shouted, 
I made up my mind that I would run the risk, having law 
and justice with me, rather than take part in your injustice 
because I feared imprisonment and death. This happened 
in the days of the democracy. But when the oligarchy of 
the Thirty was in power, they sent for me and four others 
into the rotunda, and bade us bring Leon the Salaminian 
from Salamis, as they wanted to put him to death. This 
Was a specimen of the sort of commands which they were 
always giving with the view of implicating as many as pos 
sible in their crimes; and then I showed, not in word only 
but in deed, that, if I may be allowed to use such an ex 
pression, I cared not a straw for death, and that my great 
and only care was lest I should do an unrighteous or unholy 
thing. For the strong arm of that oppressive power did not 
frighten me into doing wrong; and when we came out of the 
rotunda the other four went to Salamis and fetched Leon, 
but I went quietly home. For which I might have lost my 
life, had not the power of the Thirty shortly afterwards 
come to an end, And many will witness to my words. 


Endowed by nature with impetuous appetites and a 
terrific temper, he subdued both until he became the 
epitome of moral continence. Never an ascetic, he lived 
in piety, justice, and temperance, all of which are at 
the heart of that self-control which raises men above the 
brutes. 

Believing that to want nothing is divine, this man 
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who practiced self-discipline, limiting himself to coarse 
fare and scanty clothing, indifferent to heat or cold, 
fearless before his enemies, reduced desires until, like 
Buddha, he reached a nirvana to which we all instine- 
tively aspire, or at least think we ought. 

When Socrates gave up the trade of his father and, 
impressed by the ignorance and unrestraint of his fel- 
lows, began his peculiar work of arousing the mind of 
his Athenian world, we do not know. Xenophon tells 
us that he was constantly in public, for he went in the 
morning to the places for walking—the Agora—and to 
the gymnasium. At the time when the Agora was full, 
he was to be seen there, and the rest of the day he was 
where he was likely to meet the greatest number of peo- 
ple. He was generally engaged in discourse, and all who 
pleased were at liberty to hear him. His acquaintance- 
ship must have extended to practically every one in 
Athens. His influence became marked. When he was 
forty-seven years of age, Aristophanes, the jester, call- 
ing Socrates’ speculations “Clouds,” wrote a play by 
that name which was staged before large multitudes in 
the theater of the city. 

This time must have marked the beginning of the 
opposition to Socrates, with the charges that he was 
erratic, meddlesome, dangerous. The government passed 
a law calculated to embarrass him in his work. The 
reactionaries and the dishonest were feeling the stings 
of his sincerity and ability. These were some of the 


forces destined to end in the indictment that “Socrates 
is guilty of crime: first for not worshiping the gods 


whom the city worships, but introducing new divinities 
of his own; next for corrupting the youth. Penalty: 
death.” The final picture of him upon earth, told in 
the Crito and the Phedo, filled as it is with the eloquent 
indifference of this majestic spirit, strengthens unto this 
day, as does only one other in our western world, the 
soul of man confronted with death. In that fine little 
work, Socrates—Master of Life, by William Ellery 
Leonard, are these words: 

Were the people of the planet, wearied with erecting 
statues of the admirals and cavaliers, to set up in some city, 
more enlightened than the rest, a memorial to this hero of 
their ancestral stock, they should cause to be carved upon 
one oblong of the base, beside honest sayings of the sage’s 
own upon the other three: “No one within the memory of 
men ever bowed his head more beautifully to death.’ The 
judgment was true when Xenophon wrote it down; and it 
were today far more true than most that is graven in bronze 
or stone. 


THE METHOD 


Socrates’ contribution to his world appears largely in 


his method. Always in good temper, master of a de- 
licious irony, he approached his work of educating his 
fellows, usually in the Agora, by employing the art of 
conversation, questioning and answering, drawing for 
illustrations from the things nearest at hand, proceeding 
from the known to the unknown. Socrates himself 
called his work Maieutics, the art of giving birth to 
ideas. He was little interested in the speculations of 
philosophy; but he set himself with determination 
against vague thinking and laxity of speech. His plan 
almost invariably was to get the views of his companions, 
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then by adroit questioning to develop these views in the 
words of his associates to their ultimate absurdity; then 
to develop the larger truth of which the original view 
was but a part. 

This is the method uniformly pursued throughout 
most of the Dialogues and, indeed, in the Memorabilia. 
Take, for example, the dialogue, “Laches.” Here a son 
of Aristides and a son of Thycydides are represented as 
bringing their sons to two generals, Nicias and Laches, 
for advice respecting education. Laches recommends in 
turn that they should take counsel of Socrates, who is 
present. When one of the fathers asks for Socrates’ ad- 
vice as to the desirability of teaching the boys to fight in 
armor, Socrates, as usual, does not answer directly, but 
asks that he may hear what Nicias has to say. After 
Nicias has spoken, it develops that Laches does not agree 
with Nicias. One of the fathers appeals to Socrates to 
settle the dispute. Socrates begins soon to analyze the 
question, and finds that there seem to be two questions 
involved, one relating to the means and the other to the 
purpose. Socrates’ questions have not gone far when 
Nicias remarks: 

Because you seem not to be aware that any one who has 
an intellectual affinity to Socrates and enters into conversa- 
tion with him is liable to be drawn into an argument; and 
whatever subject he may start, he will be continually car- 
ried round and round by him, until at last he finds that he 
has to give an account both of his present and past life; and 
when he is once entangled, Socrates will not let him go until 
he has completely and thoroughly sifted him. Now, I am 
used to his ways; and I know that he will certainly do as I 
say, and also that I myself shall be the sufferer; for I am 
fond of his conversation, Lysimachus. And I think that 
there is no harm in being reminded of any wrong thing 
which we are, or have been, doing; he who does not fly from 
reproof will be sure to take more heed of his afterlife; as 
Solon says, he will wish and desire to be learning so long as 
and will not think that old age of itself brings 
To me, to be cross-examined by Socrates is neither 


he lives, 
wisdom. 


‘unusual nor unpleasant; indeed, I knew all along that where 


Socrates was, the argument would soon pass from our sons 
to ourselves. 


Socrates then proceeds to develop by questions that if 
we would teach virtue we must first know what virtue is. 
The conversation then runs on as follows: 

Soc.: Then which of the parts of virtue shall we select? 
Must we not select the one to which the art of fighting in 
armor is supposed to conduce? And is not that generally 
thought to be courage? 

La.: Yes, certainly. 

Soc.: Then, Laches, suppose that we first set about deter- 
mining the nature of courage, and in the second place pro- 
ceed to inquire how the young men may attain this quality 
by the help of studies and pursuits. Tell me, if you can, 
what is courage? 

La.: Indeed, Socrates, I see no difficulty in answering; 
he who does not run away, but remains at his post and 
fights against the enemy, he surely is a man of courage. 

Soc.: Very good, Laches; and yet I fear that I did not 
express myself clearly; and therefore you have answered 
not the question which I intended to ask, but another. 

La.: What do you mean, Socrates? 
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Soc.: I will endeavor to explain; you would call a man 
courageous who remains at his post and fights with the 
enemy ? 

La.: Certainly I should. 

Soc.: And so should I; but what would you say of another 
man, who fights flying, instead of remaining? 


9 


LA.: How flying? 

Soc.: Why, as the Seythians are said to fight, flying as 
well as pursuing; and as Homer says in praise of the horses 
of A2neas, that they knew ‘how to pursue, and fly quickly 
hither and thither’; and he passes an encomium on A®neas 
himself, as having a knowledge of fear or flight, and calls 
him ‘an author of fear or flight.’ 

La.: Yes, Socrates, and there Homer is right: for he was 
speaking of chariots, as you were speaking of the Scythian 
cavalry, who have that way of fighting; but the heavy- 
armed Greek fights, as I say, remaining in his rank. 

Soc.: And yet, Laches, you must except the Lacediemo- 
nians at Platewa, who, when they came upon the light shields 
of the Persians, are said not to have been willing to stand 
and fight, and to have fled; but when the ranks of the Per- 
sians were broken, they turned upon them like cavalry, and 
won the battle of Plata. 

La.: That is true. 

Soc.: That was my meaning when I said that I was to 
blame in having put my question badly, and that this was 
the reason of your answering badly. For I meant to ask 
you not only about the courage of heavy-armed soldiers, but 
about the courage of cavalry and every other style of sol- 
dier; and not only who are courageous in war, but who are 
courageous in perils by sea, and who in disease, or in poy- 
erty, or again in politics, are courageous; and not only who 
are courageous against pain or fear, but mighty to contend 
against desires and pleasures, either fixed in their rank or 
turning upon their enemy. There is this sort of courage, is 
there not, Laches? 

La.: Certainly, Socrates. 

Soc.: And all these are courageous, but some have cour- 
age in pleasures, and some in pains; some in desires, and 
some in fears, and some are cowards under the same condi- 
tions, as I should imagine. 

La.: Very true. 

Soc.: Now, I was asking about courage and cowardice in 
general. And I will begin with courage, and ence more ask, 
What is that common quality, which is the same in all these 
cases and which is called courage? Do you now understand 
what I mean? 

LA.: Not over well. 

Soc.: I mean this: As I might ask what is that quality 
which is called quickness, and which is found in running, in 
playing the lyre, in speaking, in learning, and in many other 
similar actions, or rather which we possess in nearly every 
action that is worth mentioning—of arms, legs, mouth, voice, 
mind; would you not apply the term quickness to all of 
them? 

La.: Quite true. 

Soc.: And suppose I were to be asked by some one: What 
is that common quality, Socrates, which, in all these uses of 
the word, you call quickness? I should say the quality which 
accomplishes much in a little time—whether in running, 
speaking, or in any other sort of action. 

La.: You would be quite correct. 

Soc.: And now, Laches, do you try and tell me in like 
manner, What is that common quality which is called cour- 
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age, and which includes all the various uses of the term 
when applied both to pleasure and pain, and in all the cases 
to which I was just now referring? 

La.: I should say that courage is a sort of endurance of 
the soul, if I am to speak of the universal element which 
pervades them all. 

Soc.: But that is what we must do if we are to answer 
the question. And yet I cannot say that every kind of en- 
durance is, in my opinion, to be deemed courage. Hear my 
reason: I am sure, Laches, that you would consider courage 
to be a very noble quality. 

LA.: Most noble, certainly. 

Soc.: And you would say that a wise endurance is also 
good and noble? 

La.: Very noble. 

Soc.: But what would you say of a foolish endurance? 
Is not that, on the other hand, to be regarded as evil and 
hurtful? 

La.: True. 

Soc.: And is anything noble which is evil and hurtful? 

La.: It would be wrong, Socrates, to say so. 

Soc.: Then you would not admit that sort of endurance 
to be courage, for it is not noble; but courage is noble? 

La.: You are right. 

Soc.: Then, according to you, only the wise endurance is 
courage ? 

La.: True. 

Soc.: But as to the epithet “wise’—-wise in what? In all 
things small as well as great? For example, if a man shows 
the quality of endurance in spending his money wisely, 
knowing that by spending he will acquire more in the end, 
do you call him courageous? 

].A.: Assuredly not. 

Soc.: Or, for example, if a man is a physician, and his 
son, or some patient of his, has inflammation of the lungs, 
and begs that he may be allowed to eat or drink something, 
and the other is firm and refuses; is that courage? 

LA.: Not at all, any more than the last. 

Soc.: Again, take the case of one who endures in war, 
and is willing to fight, and wisely calculates and knows that 
others will help him, and that there will be fewer and in- 
ferior men against him than there are with him; and sup- 
pose that he has also advantages of position; would you say 
of such a one who endures, with all this wisdom and prepa- 
ration, that he, or some man in the opposing army who is 
in the opposite circumstances to these and yet endures and 
remains at his post, is the braver? 

LA.: I should say that the latter, Socrates, was the braver 

Soc.: But, surely, this is a foolish endurance in compari 
son with the other? 

LA.: That is true. 

Soc.: Then you would say that he who in an engagement 
of cavalry endures, having the knowledge of horsemanship, 
is not so courageous as he who endures, having no such 
knowledge? 

LA.: So I should say. 

Soc.: And he who endures, having a knowledge of the use 
of the sling, or the bow, or of any other art, is not so cour- 
ageous as he who endures, not having such a knowledge? 

La.: True. 

Soc.: And he who descends into a well, and dives, and 
holds out in this or any similar action, having no knowledge 
of diving, or the like, is, as you would say, more courageous 
than those who have this knowledge? 
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Why, Socrates, what else can a man say? 
Nothing, if that be what he thinks. 

La.: But that is what I do think. 

Soc.: And yet men who thus run risks and endure are 
foolish, Laches, in comparison of those who do the same 
things, having the skill to do them. 

La.: That is true. 

Soc.: But foolish boldness and endurance appeared before 
to be base and hurtful to us. 

La.: Quite true. 

Soc.: Whereas courage was acknowledged to be a noble 


LA.: 
Soc. : 


quality. 

La.: True. 

Soc.: And now, on the contrary, we are saying that the 
foolish endurance, which was before held in dishonor, is 
courage. 

La.: Very true. 

Soc.: And are we right in saying so? 

La.: Indeed, Socrates, I am sure that we are not right. 

Soc.: Then, according to your statement, you and I, 
Laches, are not attuned to the Dorian mode, which is a 
harmony of words and deeds; for our deeds are not in ac- 
cordance with our words. Any one would say that we had 
courage who saw us in action, but not, I imagine, he who 
heard us talking about courage just now. 

La.: That is most true. 

Soc.: And is this condition of ours satisfactory? 

La.: Quite the reverse. 

Soc.: Suppose, however, that we admit the principle of 
which we are speaking to a certain extent. 

La.: To what extent and what principle do you mean? 

Soc.: The principle of endurance. We, too, must endure 
and persevere in the inquiry, and then courage will not 
laugh at our faint-heartedness in searching for courage; 
which after all may, very likely, be endurance. 

La.: I am ready to go on, Socrates, and yet I am unused 
to investigations of this sort. But the spirit of controversy 
has been aroused in me by what has been said; and I am 
really grieved at being thus unable to express my meaning; 
for I fancy that I do know the nature of courage; but, some- 
how or other, she has slipped away from me, and I cannot 
get hold of her and tell her nature. 

Of such is Socrates’ Maieutics and of such is his 
gentle irony. But, more important, we see here diver- 
gent and shallow views improved into a harmony of 
which Socrates is himself the expression. Socrates was 
no mere Sophist. He gave no courses, took no pay; he 
did not even profess to teach. What he appears to be 
doing is to learn with his fellows. Throughout his life 
it is apparent that he believes in universal principles of 
truth. It is clear to him that there are laws of logic 
upon which men must rely if they are ever to arrive at 
truth. 

PRINCIPLES 


Socrates’ special mission to the world was that of an 
educator, to which he felt himself divinely called. Since 
man is the measure of all things, he believed it is first 
essential that man should know himself. He had evi- 
dently been impressed by the familiar command en- 
graved on the temple at Delphi, “Know thyself.” Soc- 
rates knew himself; hence we never find him pharisaical. 
He aimed to develop youth for practical life. He held 
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that virtue is knowledge, and that knowledge is virtue, 
With Buddha, he emphasized knowledge and the power 
to think. He was a missionary of truth and virtue. He 
may be said to be the founder of moral science, basing 
it upon conscience, human nature, knowledge. For him 


immorality is simply ignorance expressed in action. 


He engaged himself upon the problems of knowledge, 
accepting the human mind as the measure of truth. 
Since man is the measure of all things, it is man which 
we must understand. Others around him were teaching 
that knowledge is confined to the senses. Socrates rose, 
however, above this theory, to a conception of “induction 
among conceptions” universally valid. When he was 
told that each man’s judgment is as good as another; 
that, given two men, each with ideas opposite to the 
other, both might be right, Socrates said, “We must 
listen to right reason, which is the voice of God speaking 
to our souls.” 

One reading the passages where Socrates leads his 
companions step by step to realize their own ignorance 
is less skeptical of one’s own ability to achieve truth. 
His selfless humility and moral earnestness, his energy 
and insight, are contagious. Following him as he leads 
his questioners to see for themselves, one catches the 
glow of a new intellectual independence. Since piety, 
justice, courage, temperance, are shown to depend upon 
knowledge, one the more readily sees, as with the 
Buddha, that insight rather than unresting struggle is 
the only basis of right conduct. As we dwell upon Soc- 
rates, it grows in upon us that poise, balance, self-con- 
trol, knowledge, wisdom, are all essentially the same 
thing. The more we dwell with this man, the more we 
feel that Kant’s good-will and Socrates’ right thinking 
are also identical. Following the sweet reasonableness 
of his inquiries, filled with their good nature, devoid of 
any sentimentality, we catch a new sense of the meaning 
of life. 

Loyal to the state, Socrates dreamed of no peace based 
upon any force other than the force of right reason. He 
resisted no evil attacks upon himself. He founded no 
institution, enunciated no creed. Yet every human in- 
stitution and every last creed is richer because of him. 
A popular writer has recently said: “You can judge any 
man pretty well by what he thinks of and how much he 
knows about Socrates.” 

Indeed, discussing the academic aloofness of our 
American schools, a writer of but a few months ago has 
said in one of our best-known magazines: “The school, 
if it is to do the work of democracy and support the 
efforts of science, must return from its academic aloof- 
ness, with Plato, and find its place once more in the 
midst of the actual experiences of life and the world, 
with Socrates, the pedagogue.” ‘True it is that Socrates 
immortalized the Agora. 

It has been charged that Socrates was insufficiently 
tactful. His power of convicting his auditors of igno- 
rance and folly was not always agreeable. His ironical 
attitude toward the intolerance and superstitions of his 
time aroused resentments. His refusal to accept current 
doctrines alienated some. Failure to develop the con- 
structive thought after his Maieutics had done their 
deadly work left an unnecessary ill-will. But similar 
charges were laid against Jesus of Nazareth. 
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from mere custom and tradition, originating the philos- 
ophy of conceptions, influenced all the schools and all 
the philosophers of his day and of the after ages. Antis- 
thenes, founder of the school of the Cynics, hence of its 
product, the Stoics, received his inspiration from Soc- 
rates. Aristippus, attracted to Athens by the fame of 
Socrates, founded the school of the Cyrenaics, which de- 
veloped later into Epicureanism. Plato, his pupil, 
aimed, after the tragic year of 399, to do in writing 
what Socrates had done by word of mouth to promote 
right thinking. Socrates fixed Plato’s literary forum 
and message; and without the Apology, Crito, Geor- 
gias, and Phedo, the world would probably never have 
had an Epictetus, a Seneca, or a Marcus Aurelius. 
Aristotle, Cicero, Seneca were deeply touched by this 
man’s magic spirit. Socrates not only laid the founda- 
tions of scientific ethics, he was himself the bridge be- 
tween pagan Greece and Christianity. 


THE LAST DAYS 


The opposition to Socrates finally took definite shape. 
Meletus, a poet; Anytus, a rich leather dealer, and 
Lycon, an orator, all personally offended one way .or 
another by Socrates, became his accusers. He was tried 
before a jury of some 500 citizens, who owed their posi- 
tions to the method of election by lot, against which 
Socrates had inveighed. Found guilty, he was sentenced 
to death. 

It was customary under such circumstances for the 
prisoner to appeal for clemency. But not thisman. He 
said: “Wherefore, O judges, be of good cheer about 
death, and know of a certainty that no evil can befall a 
good man, whether he be alive or dead. . . . But the 
hour of departure is at hand, and we go our ways—lI to 
die, you to live; but which of us unto the better affair 
remains hid from all save the divine.” 

The last three days of his life were spent in conversa- 
tions with his friends. It is here that we find ample 
justification for the statement that, “He is the first great 
incarnation in Europe of the moral law, faithful unto 
death.” He was offered and urged to accept the oppor- 
tunity to escape the impending doom. As all men know, 
he unhesitatingly declined. The story of his preferring 
to be faithful unto the laws rather than to escape is set 
forth in the last pages of the Crito. The tale of the 
final scene is also grippingly told by Phedo, the “beloved 
disciple,” in the closing passages of the dialogue by that 
name. 

The delay of the execution was due to the voyage of 
the sacred ship which had not yet returned from Delos. 
But now the holy month is over. The end is near. Dis- 
ciples are gathering that they may listen to their mas- 
ter for the last time. Socrates takes leave of his family. 
He praises the humanity of his jailer. Urged by Crito 
to delay the drinking of the poison, Socrates insists that 
he would feel ridiculous in his own eyes were he to do 
so. The poison is brought. He takes the cup “in the 
easiest and gentlest manner.” Raising it to his lips, 
“quite readily and cheerfully he drank off the poison.” 
The friends are unable to control themselves when they 
see him drinking, and they weep bitterly. Socrates 
alone retains his calmness. Bidding them to be quiet 
and to have patience, he lies down and covers himself. 
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Socrates’ methods and principles, emancipating men But mindful of the kindly god of health, curing him 
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now of his last earthly ill, and with a touch of his old 
familiar playfulness, as he recalls a common rite, he 
throws back the cover, saying, “Crito, I owe a cock to 
Asclepius; will you remember to pay the debt?” 

Concluding his description of this Athenian Calvary, 
Pheedo says: “Such was the end, Echecrates, of our 
friend, concerning whom I may truly say, that of all 
the men of his time whom I have known, he was the 
wisest and justest and best.” 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY NEED OF 
INTERNATIONAL THINKING 


By PHILIP STAFFORD MOXOM 


ERTAIN outstanding facts or conditions confront one 
as he contemplates the present state of the world. 
These are: 

First. The enormous development of the means of 
communication and transportation. This has made 
practically all nations contiguous to one another. 

Second. This development has brought racial customs, 
traditions, and ideals into contact and to a considerable 
extent into conflict with one another. 

Third. The wide diffusion of knowledge and ideas has 
stimulated many minds to think in new ways, especially 
concerning the principles of authority and liberty. Po- 
litical and also, to a less degree, religious notions have 
been passing from a static into a plastic and even fluid 
state. As a result, power has very largely shifted from 
the hands of kings and statesmen into the hands of peo- 
ples. An immense fermentation has invaded every land 
and race, giving promise of hitherto undreamed of 
changes in government and industry. 

Fourth. The habitation of mankind is the earth. All 
peoples live and must continue to live on this planet in 
ever-closer relations with one another and ever-increas- 
ing interdependence. Practically the entire earth has 
been or is in process of being exploited for the resources 
by which mankind materially lives, and with ever-sharp- 
ening competition in the quest for those resources and 
in the industries which they feed. 

This being the case, it is obvious that the various races 
must find a way of living together in such a manner as 
shall conserve and promote their mutual well-being. 

This means that no longer can any nation rightfully 
consider only its own special interests. No longer can 
thought with justice and safety be exclusively national ; 
it must more and more be international. 

The adjustment of rights and obligations to persons 
has been and to a large extent still is the chief problem 
of life within the nation. That problem has crossed the 
boundaries of nations and become the problem of man- 
kind. Any nation which refuses to recognize this and 
to address itself to the solution of the problem is guilty 
of a crime against humanity. The sooner this truth is 
recognized and the obligations which it involves are ac- 
cepted, the sooner will the curse of war be abolished. As 


long as national policy, in the field of international rela- 
tions, is dictated by selfishness, war will continue to 
afflict mankind. 

Considerations such as are here set forth show that the 
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twentieth century’s supreme need is the capacity and dis- 
position to think, not in terms of the parish or the na- 
tion, but in terms of the whole human world. 

One beneficent result of the World War has been the 
awakening of a multitude of minds to the idea that na- 
tions as well as individual men and women are under 
moral law, are subject to moral obligations, and can 
secure peace and world-wide well-being only by obedi- 
ence to that law, only by fulfillment of those obligations. 

The Christian conception of society as a body of men 
and women integrated and motivated by love, as that 
was taught and exemplified by Jesus, is more clearly 
seen today than ever before and by a greater number of 
thoughtful persons. The truth that beneficent service is 
the chief function and engagement of man as a member 
of society finds its full realization only in its application 
to the whole human family. The moral forces which 
secure the integrity and safety of the community, the 
state, and the nation are the forces by which alone can 
be secured the integrity and safety of the world. 

Men have plausibly argued that the frightful destruc- 
tion of life by the deadly instruments which the scien- 
tific mind has invented and the mechanical ingenuity of 
the skilled artisan has constructed would ultimately end 
war. Others have as confidently argued that the meas- 
ureless economic cost of war would cause its abolition. 
These contentions were equally plausible, but both have 
been refuted by the World War, and today the menace 
of renewed conflict overshadows a large part of the earth, 
and prophecies are rife that within ten years, or even 
within as many months, it will break out again with 
intensified violence. 

The twentieth century mind is beginning to see this 
and, despite the Disarmament Conference, which seemed 
to promise so much for the world’s peace, preparations 
for war are advocated and in process of making. Far- 
seeing statesmen and many others are beginning to 
realize that the only effective restraint of the war im- 
pulse must be moral, and it must be as wide in its appli- 
cation as the entire human race. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the twentieth century mind must turn steadily 
and strongly in this direction if civilization is not to be 
hopelessly wrecked. 

Here is an urgent call upon the home, the school, the 
church, the press, and individual men and women to 
accept the task of everywhere inculcating the truth, 
which is of the very essence of Christianity and of the 
best that is in the ethnic religions, that all right activi- 
ties of men and nations are of the nature of service for 
the general good. Commerce notably is a service. This 
is true, even though it is still so largely motivated by 
selfishness; it may be, without loss of profit, magnifi- 
cently beneficent. Selfishness has made it a prolific source 
of international enmities and conflicts. Justice, fair 
dealing, and persistent good-will make it a force to draw 
nations together and weave between them the ties of 
friendship. 

In a recent number of one of the most trustworthy 
daily papers the following judgment was expressed : 

Students of international politics must remember that the 
motive force behind diplomacy has undergone a considerable 

This has been religion, dynasty, allegiance and na- 
Today it is the turn of economics, 


change. 
tionalism in succession. 
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and nowhere have great nations been more willing to sell 
their birthright for a mess of commercial pottage than in 
Turkey. 


But there are many interests and enterprises, such as 
those of education, science, art, literature, charity, and 
religion, all of which, except, perhaps, the last, naturally 
promote friendly and mutually serviceable relations and 
tend to create a true “parliament of man,” a real “fed- 
eration of the world.” The very importance of religion 
has often made it a divisive force. Men have cherished 
their gods, their ritual customs, and their creeds with 
such ardor that any seeming impeachment of these has 
aroused the sharpest contention and made them divisive 
instead of unitive. But that which is universal in real 
religion, namely, their spiritual content, tends to unity 
rather than to division. It has always been true that 
the fundamental religious sentiment draws men toward 
a common ground. They separate on that which is 
incidental. 


One God, one law, one element, lead toward 
The one, far-off, divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves. 


To create and nourish a general state of mind which 
magnifies mutual interests instead of emphasizing inci- 
dental differences, is to counteract the forces that cause 
misunderstandings, stimulate nascent antagonisms, and 
quickly arouse demoralizing contention and. conflict 
This beneficent task is one which everybody may share. 

A patient and persistent propaganda for international 
co-operation in the endeavor to establish world peace on 
moral grounds carries the most weight and promises the 
largest and most enduring results. In the long run, the 
sincere moral appeal is the strongest. The historic 
diplomacy was permeated with insincerity and created a 
deep-rooted distrust. Intercourse between governments 
was largely a struggle in which each government sought 
to outwit the others. It settled wars by planting the 
seeds of other conflicts. The hope of civilization lies in 
the development of a public opinion which shall express 
the moral judgment of mankind. That, once formed, 
must be irresistible. It will create a league of nations 
unvitiated by secret treaties—a kind of treachery which 
destroyed the integrity of international co-operation. 
The present League of Nations suffers incurably from 
the survival of the old-time diplomacy. 





OUR RUSSIAN POLICY RESTATED 


During the past month there was a resumption in many 
parts of the country of the movement in favor of the official 
recognition of Soviet Russia by the United States; and, as 
on previous similar occasions, the agitation in favor of the 
recognition has resulted in a restatement of our Russian 
policy by the spokesmen of the Administration. 

These latest official utterances, made by Secretary Hughes 
and Secretary Hoover, indicate that our Russian policy has 
undergone no changes. When the Harding Administration 
came into power, two years ago, a determined effort was 
made to induce it to extend official recognition to the Soviet 
régime in Russia. This effort failed completely to achieve 
the aim which was sought, but it resulted in a clear formu- 
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lation of our government’s attitude on the question. Secre- 
tary Hughes then laid down certain fundamental conditions 
which have to be fulfilled before there can be any serious 
discussion of the matter. As these conditions concern the 
acceptance by the Soviet régime of definite fundamental 
principles, the test of the possibility of recognition rests in 
Russia, and the advocates of such an act on the part of 
our government find themselves impelled to produce con- 
vincing proof that these conditions have been fulfilled before 
they can hope to influence the Administration. 

An attempt to present such proof to the Department of 
State was made on March 21 by the Women’s Committee 
for Recognition of Russia. In his reply to the committee's 
delegation, Secretary Hughes made a comprehensive analysis 
of the government’s information with regard to Russian con- 
ditions, which, in the opinion of our government, still does 
not warrant belief that the Soviet régime has fulfilled the 
fundamental conditions laid down in March, 1921, and there- 
fore opens no way for any change in our Russian policy. 

In addressing the women, who had called on him at the 
Department of State, Secretary Hughes emphasized “the 
concern which we felt for the welfare of the people of Rus- 
sia,” in recalling to his visitors the views he had presented 
to their general organization last May. He then pointed out 
that Russia’s plight cannot be ameliorated by means of 
charity, but that the whole problem is much deeper and lies 
in the realm of “the underlying and controlling facts” of 
economics. 


SECRETARY HUGHES’ SPEECH 
The Secretary of State spoke as follows: 


Not only do we not desire to interfere with the internal 
concerns of Russia, not only do we recognize the right of 
the Russian people to develop their own institutions, but 
such interference would be futile. 

The salvation of Russia cannot be contrived outside and 
injected. Russia’s hope lies in Russia’s action. It is abso- 
lutely impossible to deal with matters which are in the con- 
trol of the Russian people and which, until they are ade- 
quately dealt with, furnish no ground for helpfulness, no 
ground for Russian recuperation. 

Russia needs industry and trade, but industry and trade 
cannot be created by any formal political arrangements. 
However important may be the facilitation of the transac- 
tions of industry and trade through political arrangements, 
still those arrangements do not create the transactions or 
supply the essential basis for them. You can’t support what 
does not exist. 

We have in the case of Russia the need of investment. It 
would not help the Russian people to encourage adventurers 
or those who would wish to go into Russia for the purpose 
of exploitation. The benefit to Russia through which her 
productivity can be increased and the basis of industry and 
trade provided must come from those who make a perma- 
hent investment in Russia, who are there to see their trans- 
actions through on a basis of permanent relations, and who 
consequently, so far as they are foreigners, can be assured 
before they will contemplate such investments that these 
will be secure and worth while. The conditions which would 
invite the foreign.assistance which you point out is so nec- 
essary are in the control of the Russian authorities. They 
cannot be in the nature of things supplied from the outside. 
} Now I may say that there is a good deal of fallacy in what 
is said about trade between Russia and other nations. Of 
course, other peoples are trading with Russia and our people 
are trading with Russia. Trade is going on, so far as it can 
80 on, but it is relatively insignificant. If you will examine 


Statistics you will observe that it makes very little differ- 
ence whether or not any particular government has recog- 
nized the Soviet authorities with respect to the actual trade 
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If Russia buys, she must be able 


that is being conducted. 
to have something to buy with; that is, she must produce 
so that she can buy. 

I am glad to note that agricultural conditions in Russia 
have somewhat improved, because agriculture is basic in 


There is hope in that fact; but agricultural condi- 
tions are still far from what they should be. The conditions 
of industry and transportation are most lamentable. If you 
need to know what those conditions are, I refer you to the 
Soviet authority, Mr. Rykoff, and his statements last fall, 
which no doubt are accessible to you, and the analysis of 
which I think will correct some of the rather optimistic 
statements that you have made. 

There have been changes in laws and methods. I would 
be the last to decry them. It is not a pleasure to me to look 
into the conditions of Russia and find them unsatisfactory. 
It would be the keenest delight to me to find that they were 
quite the reverse. On the other hand, it serves no useful 
purpose to take these changes that have been made and 
exaggerate their effect or misconceive the result of them. 
They are far from adequate to create the conditions which 
would support industry and trade in Russia. If you will 
examine Mr. Brandenburgsky’s analysis of the civil code 
and the changes in laws which have been recently made, 
you will find indubitable evidence of the unsatisfactoriness 
and inadequacy of those changes. He, as you no doubt know, 
had a good deal to do with the preparation of these laws. 

The reason Russian stocks are decreasing, the reason that 
they have this progressive impoverishment, is that they have 
not yet supplied what is essential. And when I speak of 
what is essential I am not referring to anything that any- 
body on the outside of Russia, least of all ourselves, arti- 
ficially sets up. We are pointing to the conditions of helpful 
intercourse in the world as it exists. If there were any need 
of a demonstration of the essentiality of these conditions, 
the Russian experience would certainly give it. 

I recognize fully the distinction between matters exclu- 
sively of economic import and the question of diplomatic 
relations. As I said to the representatives of your organiza- 
tion a year ago, the fundamental question in the recognition 
of a government is whether it shows ability and a disposi- 
tion to discharge international obligations. Stability, of 
course, is important; stability is essential. Some speak as 
though stability was all that was necessary. What, how- 
ever, would avail mere stability if it were stability in the 
prosecution of a policy of repudiation and confiscation? 

In the case of Russia we have a very easy test of a matter 
of fundamental importance, and that is of good faith in the 
discharge of international obligations. I say that good faith 
is a matter of essential importance because words are easily 
spoken. Of what avail is it to speak of assurances if valid 
obligations and rights are repudiated and property is con- 
fiscated? This is not a question of the rich or of the poor. 
It’s a question of principle. Only the other day I had a 
letter stating the case of two American women who had 
been living in Russia and invested all their savings in Rus- 
sian securities, and they are poor people, dependent, and 
they are very anxious to know whether these securities will 
have any recognition. 

Our own government after the first revolution loanea 
about $187,000,000 to Russia. I may say that we were the 
first to recognize the Kerensky Government. That govern- 
ment did not profess a policy of repudiation. Now what did 
the Soviet authorities do? In their decree of January 21, 
1918, they made this simple statement: “Unconditionally and 
without exceptions all foreign loans are annulled.” 

What was loaned to Russia out of our Liberty bond pro- 
ceeds and the war loans obtained by Russia before the revo- 
lution to enable Russia to continue the war were simply 
annulled. Now the United States is not a harsh creditor. 
The United States is not seeking to press debtors who cannot 
pay beyond their means. But indulgence and proper ar- 
rangements are one thing, repudiation is quite another. 

I have yet to hear of any change in this announcement of 
the Soviet authorities. Suggestions which have been re- 
ported have always been coupled with impossible qualifica- 
tions. This strikes at the heart of some of the suggestions 
which you have made in the interest of the principles of 


Russia. 
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religion, which we all have at heart—good faith is the very 
essence of brotherly kindness. There is no hope for the suc- 
cess of your gospel—our gospel—of brotherly kindness in a 
world of hatred and in a world which is not animated by 
the sincerity of good faith. 

Here is a simple test. We have in this case no need to 
speculate, as of what avail are assurances when we find 
properties taken, without compensation or restoration, obli- 
gations repudiated—properties of all sorts, the investments 
of one of our great life insurance companies, for example. 

Not only would it be a mistaken policy to give encourage- 
ment to repudiation and confiscation, but it is also impor- 
tant to remember that there should be no encouragement to 
those efforts of the Soviet authorities to visit upon other 
peoples the disasters that have overwhelmed the Russian 
people. I wish that I could believe that such efforts had 
been abandoned. 

Last November Zinoviev said: 

“The eternal in the Russian revolution is the fact that it 
is the beginning of the world revolution. Lenine, before the 
last congress of the Third Internationale, last fall, said that 
‘the revolutionists of all countries must learn the organiza- 
tion, the planning, the method and the substance of revolu- 
tionary work. Then, I am convinced,’ he said, ‘the outlook 
of the world revolution will not be good but excellent.’ And 
Trotzky, addressing the Fifth Congress of the Russian Com- 
munist youths at Moscow last October—not two years ago, 
but last October—said this: ‘That means, comrades, that 
revolution is coming to Europe as well as in America, sys- 
tematically, step by step, stubbornly and with gnashing of 
teeth in both camps. It will be long protracted, cruel and 
sanguinary.’” 

Now I desire to see evidences of the abandonment of that 
policy. I desire to see a basis for helpfulness. We want 
to help. We are just as anxious in this department and in 
every other branch of the Administration as you can pos- 
sibly be, to promote peace in the world, to get rid of hatred, 
to have a spirit of mutual understanding; but the world we 
desire is a world not threatened with the destructive propa- 
ganda of the Soviet authorities, but one in which there will 
be good faith and the recognition of obligations and a sound 
basis of international intercourse. 


SECRETARY HOOVER’S ANALYSIS 


came from Secretary 











The second utterance on Russia 
Hoover. The Secretary of Commerce, in response to a num- 
ber of inquiries as to the conditions in Russia relating to 
possible need of relief, made a statement, which was em- 
bodied in his letter to Mr. C. V. Hibbard, of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The Secretary said that there are 
four great relief problems in Russia—famine, disease, poy- 
erty, and reconstruction—but that none of these basic prob- 
lems can be solved with any degree of adequacy until condi- 
tions in Russia herself permit of their solution. He con- 
cluded his statement as follows: 


It is impossible to picture adequately the complete impov- 
erishment of a great nation. The war, the revolution, the 
blockade, the great climatic famine of last year, the trial and 
failure of Communism—all have combined to project a mis- 
ery and impoverishment the most awful of modern history. 

The terrible famines and epidemics have been stemmed 
through the great relief campaign and the improved harvest 
of last August. There are some signs of renewed national 
life from the changes in economic policies, yet standards of 
living are still the lowest in the civilized world, disease is 
rife, and mortality is high. 

What Russia needs is economic reconstruction, the re- 
creation of productivity. Her peasants need agricultural 
machinery and animals; her workmen need tools; her indus- 
tries need raw materials; her factories need new machinery ; 
her transportation needs repairs and equipment. 

Furthermore, for purposes of restoration, gigantic sums of 
capital and the professional personnel to direct reconstruc- 
tion must come from abroad. 
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It is a hopeless illusion that there will be a flow of foreign 
savings, business, or skill into Russia by the simple act of 
official recognition by our government. Indeed, there has 
been no appreciable investment in Russia from the several 
countries which have extended recognition, although some 
of them are exporting capital in other directions. This is 
not an argument for or against recognition, but simply a 
statement that the question of restored productivity to large 
industry rests on other fundamentals, such as the security 
and the freedom of initiative, and these can only be created 
through the institutions of Russia herself. 

The Russian people must work out all these problems in 
their own way. All that charitable relief can hope to do is 
to lift special groups from utter destitution up to the level of 
the general poverty and thus to prolong life for the future. 


These two official statements indicate clearly that neither 
the Soviet régime nor its protagonists in this country have 
so far succeeded in convincing our government of the con- 
summation in Russia of the fundamental changes required 
as prerequisite to a recognition of Soviet Russia. Our Rus- 
sian policy, therefore, remains unchanged, and is still di- 
rectly in line with that of the great powers of Europe, who, 
after the failure of the conference at Genoa and at The 
Hague, still appear as far as ever from according official 
recognition to the Soviet régime in Russia. 





IN THE RUHR 


The past month in the Ruhr was marked by an increasing 
tension on all sides. In unoccupied Germany this was illus- 
trated by rumors of Nationalist plots, culminating in a 
widespread series of arrests toward the end of March. In 
the Ruhr itself attempts at the occupation of various works 
on the part of the French were met with resistance, result- 
ing in casualties of a more or less serious nature, and 
sabotage of railways, ete., continued, in spite of arrests, 
fines, hostages, ete. 

Among the most serious administrative difficulties con- 
fronting the French, and which have not yet, apparently, 
been satisfactorily solved, was the question of international 
trading rights in the Ruhr and navigation of the Rhine. 
Holland and Switzerland have voiced complaints on these 
scores, especially the former country, which claims naviga- 
tion rights on the Rhine under the Versailles Treaty. At 
the same time the Cologne Chamber of Commerce (British) 
forwarded complaints to Great Britain regarding the stran- 
gulation of British trade in the Ruhr and Rhineland, which 
is reported to be a serious matter. According to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Germans do not recognize French ex- 
port licenses, and vice versa, besides which Germans are 
afraid to consign goods to any destination because of the 
French propensity for stopping and redirecting such con- 
signments. 

During the second week of March the Inter-Allied Rhine- 
land Commission passed a decree (on which the British rep- 
resentative refrained from voting) placing the entire rail- 
way system of the Ruhr and the Rhinelafd under Franco- 
Belgian administration. Under this decree, the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Armies of Occupation has full powers to 
assure the administration of the railways. But any line or 
portion of a line can be placed outside of his control. This 
is taken to refer to the lines in the zone under British ad- 
ministration. 

The Daily Telegraph (London, March 9) has an interest- 
ing account of the clash between General Godley, command- 

















ing the Cologne area, and the French authorities over the 
question of French transportation claims through the dis- 
trict under the former’s command, which resulted in the 
whole matter being referred to London. The French are 
stated to have demanded the right to run fifteen trains per 
diem through Cologne to Bonn and Neuss. As each of these 
trains would have to be shunted for at least thirty minutees 
in Cologne, the British general felt unable to consent to a 
procedure which would involve considerable disorganization, 
if not entire dislocation of the system under his control. 
His feelings on the matter were strengthened, as he is said 
to have reported to London, by the fact that the British had 
already conceded to the French the use of the Elsdorf-Haroe 
direct line to Bonn and Neuss, which crosses a corner of the 
British zone and has a capacity of seventy trains a day. 
The French intention, as stated at the time of cession, was 
to run eighteen trains a day over this route, but at the time 
that they were claiming further concessions at Cologne they 
were not running more than four. 

The correspondent of the English paper referred to above 
gives it as his view that the British Government might con- 
sider the grant of further facilities to the French in ex- 
change for trade facilities in the Ruhr and the Rhineland, 
but no further developments have been reported. 

Led by M. Vandervelde, the anti-occupation party in Bel- 
gium is reported to continue voicing the utmost discontent 
with the trend of matters in the Ruhr. An interpellation in 
the Brussels Parliament, immediately prior to the Premiers’ 
Conference in that city, which resulted in a formal joint 
declaration of policy in regard to the evacuation of the 
Ruhr, forced M. Jaspar, the Belgian foreign minister, to take 
refuge in refusing to repeat what had been said in the secret 
session of the Foreign Affairs Committee. Among the ques- 
tions put by M. Vandervelde were the following: 


1. How many tons of coal have been sent to Belgium and 
France since the occupation began? 

2. What help has the Italian Government given in the 
organization of this territory? 

3. What have been the results on Belgium industry of the 
cessation of coal deliveries from Germany? 

M. Jaspar stated that it was against the public interest 
to publish the details asked for by M. Vandervelde. 

That the French Government expects fresh developments 
of a peaceful nature shortly appears to be indicated by the 
appointment of M. Daubigne, on March 21, as Undersecre- 
tary of Finance, a new post created for the purpose of leay- 
ing the Finance Minister, M. Charles de Lasteyrie, free to 
devote himself to the reparations problem and _ financial 
questions arising out of the Ruhr occupation. 


TRADE DEADLOCK CONTINUES 

The former German tariff schedule as it stood in May, 
1922, is now again being applied by the French and Belgian 
authorities on all goods shipped into and out of the occupied 
territories of Germany, instead of the uniform 10 per cent 
import and export taxes which had been temporarily col- 
lected. The movement of goods for export out of the occu- 
pied territories of Germany continues, however, practically 
deadlocked, owing to the two sets of contradictory customs 
orders issued by the occupational and the German authori- 
ties, and the refusal of most German concerns either to 
apply for allied licenses themselves or to deliver goods to 
foreign purchasers intending in their own name to apply 
for export licenses to the French and Belgian authorities in 
control of the customs. 
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Upon representations from the neutral governments that 
shipments on contracts entered into before the occupation 
should not be subject to the same customs restrictions as 
later orders, the Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commission 
had, on March 15, announced that special facilities will be 
granted for the shipment or orders for export placed in the 
occupied region prior to February (for United States, Feb- 
ruary 10). The export taxes on such goods were to be those 
existing at the time the order was placed, and the foreign 
buyer was allowed to substitute himself for the German ex- 
porter in securing the export license, this privilege being 
conditional upon the German exporter authorizing such sub- 
stitution and assuming responsibility toward the German 
Government for any violation thereby of German laws. 

The Rhineland Commission concessions of March 15 were, 
however, immediately countered by a German ordinance of 
March 16, in which the Berlin Government warned manu- 
facturers in the occupied territories against complying with 
or recognizing the decrees of any authority other than the 
yerman, in all matters affecting the customs control of im- 
ports and exports, to the point of making punishable by 
imprisonment, even the delivery of merchandise to foreign 
buyers when it is evident that the latter themselves intend 
to apply to the occupational authorities for export permits. 
The result has been that while some of the smaller German 
firms continue to sell for export, the larger firms generally 
are reported to be refusing sales or deliveries when it is 
understood that the goods are to be exported under the con- 
trol of the occupying authorities. 

With the restoration of the German tariff schedule of 
May, 1922, the official costs and conditions of doing business 
with the occupied regions become almost identical with those 
operative before the occupation, with the single difference 
that the license and tax system is under the control of the 
French and Belgian occupational authorities instead of the 
German, there being now no German office in the occupied 
area where export licenses can be secured and the duties paid. 

While numerous complaints have been made to Washing- 
ton, and to the American representatives in France and Ger- 
many, of difficulties of obtaining shipments of goods ordered 
for American account from manufacturers in the occupied 
territories, investigation has in most cases found no evidence 
of official interference by the occupying authorities with the 
movement of goods, provided that the goods were accompa- 
nied by an export license issued by the French and Belgian 
authorities and evidence that the export tax had been paid. 
Reports indicate that the large quantities of goods made on 
export contracts which are not leaving the occupied terri- 
tories are being held up for other reasons: Partly by the 
congested transportation conditions, which are aggravated 
by the refusal of some German vessels on the Rhine to accept 
goods not covered by German licenses, and partly by the 
refusal of the German exporter himself to apply to the occu- 
pational authorities for the export license and pay the ex- 
port tax to them or to deliver to the foreign buyer who will 
apply for such a license. 

The representatives of the United States, in connection 
with those of other neutral countries, are endeavoring to 
find a way out of the present deadlock, whereby the move- 


ment of goods for export out of the occupied territories 
could be actually effected; but until a way out is found the 
reported adherence of the majority of German concerns to 
the orders from Berlin is causing a practical standstill in 
foreign business with producers in the occupied territories. 
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THE WORLD COAL SITUATION 


The occupation of the Ruhr coal field by the French, with 
consequent decrease in its coal production, entailing as it 
does shutting off supplies to Italy, France, Germany, and 
other European countries, has caused interesting changes in 
the world coal situation. This is especially true of Great 
Britain, the largest coal exporter in the world. 

British colliery owners and coal merchants seem to be 
unable to supply the increased demand for coal and coke 
resulting from the Ruhr situation, as not only has their pro- 
duction of coal reached its probable maximum, under exist- 
ing conditions, but their dock capacity, which is and has 
been for some time the governing factor in their export 
trade, is heavily overtaxed. This is due largely to the fact 
that the British dock labor has insisted upon only two 8-hour 
shifts per day. Strong efforts have been made to put on an 
additional shift, but so far with little success, and the whole 
matter has now been referred to the Industrial Court, which 
means a probable delay of six months before the matter can 
be adjusted. 

To show the handicap imposed upon the British export 
trade by their limited ship-loading facilities, it was publicly 
stated by the head of one of the largest South Wales coal 
shippers that during the last week in February, “out of a 
hundred thousand wagons (cars) employed in the coal field 
on the transport of coal from pit to port, no less than 70,000 
of them, loaded with 700,000 tons of coal, are standing at 
the collieries, sidings, and docks waiting shipment.” The 
same authority also declared that 450 vessels, with a carry- 
ing capacity of about 400,000 tons, were at the South Wales 
ports waiting for that coal. In February there were 94 
vessels waiting at the chief Scotch ports, 70 of them on the 
east ceast. 

British coal exports for January were 5,611,670 gross tons, 
as compared with 6,070,318 tons in January, 1913; 5,794,770 
tons in January, 1914, and 4,020,935 tons in January, 1922. 
British production is now ranging from about 5,567,000 to 
5,644,000 tons per week, compared with an average of 5,520,- 
000 tons per week in 1913, the year of greatest production ; 
the total production for 1922 was 259,839,000 gross tons, as 
compared with 286,729,000 tons in 1913. For the year 1922, 
British exports were 64,198,384 gross tons, as against 24,- 
660,552 tons in 1921 and 73,400,118 in 1913, the record year. 

Production in the Ruhr field in past years and up to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1923, is given in the following table: 


Metric tons 
114,487,000 
98,285,000 
86,778,000 
94,563,000 
99,365,000 
96,016,000 
71,153,000 
84,986,000 
91,321,000 
93,298,174 


For January, 1923, no figures are available, but it is esti- 
mated that it was 25 per cent below December; for Febru- 
ary the estimated production was 33 per cent of the Decem- 
ber output. 

In 1922 the total reparation deliveries amounted to some 
18,000,000 tons, as against the demands of the Reparation 
Commission for 22,279,000 tons, while the total output of the 
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rerman coal field in 1922, outside of lignite, amounted to 
130,664,000 tons. 

There is a great demand in Belgium for coke and coking 
coals. The Belgian coke ovens are producing only about 70 
per cent of their normal output, owing to the lack of suitable 
coal. None is being received from the Ruhr, and the British 
coking coals cannot be obtained in sufficient supplies, al- 
though in 1922 British exports to Belgium increased to 
3,489,419 tons from 618,066 tons in 1921. 

Since the 19th of January very little coke or coal has been 
imported into France from Germany, causing a greatly in- 
creased demand for the British product, which, however, 
cannot be secured in any increased amount. This has made 
it necessary for French buyers, including the government, 
to make inquiry in this country for both coal and coke. 
France is particularly short of coke and coking coal, reduc- 
ing metallurgical production, as the supply available is ab- 
sorbed by contract requirements. A great number of blast 
furnaces are reported as now being blown out owing to the 
lack of coke. British coke is now costing about 240 francs 
per metric ton, c. i. f. Dunkirk. 

British coal exports to France in 1922 were actually in 
excess of those in 1913 and twice as large as in 1921, as 
shown in the following table: 

Gross tons 


13,479,417 


For the past year Italy’s coal requirements have been 
taken care of by the import of British coal, supplemented 
by that received from German ogiginal sources. Now, how- 
ever, Italy is looking to this country, especially for gas and 
coking coal, as shown by inquiries and the actual closing of 
a fairly large tonnage over the next three months. 

Germany is apparently in urgent need of large tonnages 
of industrial coal. For the past year she has been purchas- 
ing increased quantities in England, as shown by the follow- 
ing figures of British exports to Germany: 


Gross tons 

8 RS COE ORE OO RRR TA 8,952,328 
MSs saicaaaeleisane eee Aamiec neues 817,877 
8,345,606 

There is also a considerable tonnage of coal from Great 
Britain that reaches Germany through Holland, and it is 
significant that British exports to Holland increased from 
1,787,678 tons in 1921 to 6,067,789 tons in 1922. 

As a result of the European situation, Sweden has also 
asked for quotations on coal suitable for locomotive fuel, 
but, as far as is known, no actual sales have been made. 

There is no increased movement this year in the export 
of British coal to the countries involved, but there is a pro- 
nounced weakening in the iron and steel trades in Germany, 
Belgium, and France, as a result of the closing of plants 
from lack of fuel. 

Owing to the increased demand in Europe, British ex- 
porters have cut down their shipments to South America, 
exports to Argentina having been decreased from 308,078 
tons in December, 1922, to 207,786 tons in January, 1923, 
with a probable further decrease in February. 

Inquiries for United States coals have come from Brazil 
and Argentina, although but little actual business has re- 
sulted up to this time; two boats have been fixed recently, 
it is reported. 
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TURKEY AND THE LAUSANNE TREATY 


By the middle of March, the Turkish counter-proposals to 
the Lausanne draft treaty were handed to the Allied High 
Commissioners. The principal modifications of the treaty 
suggested by the National Assembly are, according to Reu- 
ter’s Agency, as follows: 


By the addition to part 1, article 1, of a paragraph stipu- 
lating that immediately following the ratification of the 
present treaty by the National Assembly, without awaiting 
notification by the other contracting powers, all portions of 
Turkish territory in Allied occupation are to be immediately 
evacuated. 

The Turks propose to substitute for the words: “the left 
bank of the Maritza,” the line of the Thalweg or the prin- 
cipal course of the Maritza, as the frontier with Greece. 

With regard te Iraq, they propose that the frontier be 
determined amicably between Turkey and Great Britain 
within a period of 12 months, and that, failing agreement, 
the question should be referred to the League of Nations. 

Other territorial modifications comprise a demand for the 
islets of Markel, in the proximity of Tenedos, and also for 
Castelorizzo, a small island off the coast of Asia Minor, and 
the maintenance of Turkish sovereignty over the island of 
Ada Kaleh, in the Danube. 

They propose the addition of a clause releasing Turkey 
from all obligations in regard to Turkish loans guaranteed 
by the Egyptian tribute, which stopped during the war, and 
likewise of those guaranteed by the Cypress revenues. 

They suggest that article 28 be modified in such a way 
that the high contracting parties declare that they have 
completely abrogated the capitulations in regard to the 
régime governing foreigners in Turkey, and likewise the 
economic and financial systems which depend therefrom. 


” ‘The tendency of the Turkish modifications of the financial 


clauses, states Reuter’s, is to reduce the authority of the 
public debt administration to a minimum. With this ‘in 
view, this portion of the treaty was almost completely re- 
cast, the Turkish proposals providing for a distribution of 
the debt among the interested States, who would then have 
a nominal capital in the Turkish debt proportionate to the 
detached portions of Turkey embodied in their territory. 
The Turkish note thus suppressed the Allies’ stipulation for 
gold payments in connection with the Turkish debt, and a 
special declaration provided for the reservation of Turkish 
claims against the Balkan States under the treaties of Ber- 
lin and Thessaly in regard to the share in the Turkish debt 
to be apportioned among the Balkan States under these 
treaties. 

The note agreed to mutual cancellation of all claims for 
reparation arising from the war, except those against 
Greece, and renounced the claim for gold transferred to 
Germany and Austria, and also for the payment of the bat- 
tleships ordered in Great Britain. Compensation for dam- 
ages caused by Greek army officers was demanded, with a 
suggestion that the amount be settled between the Greek and 
Turkish governments or, failing agreement, by arbitration. 

The question of war graves brought forth the following 
restrictions, according to Reuter: 


The Anzac cemeteries must not be used for military or 
commercial purposes; the Turks maintain the right of in- 
Spection; the custodians of the cemetery must be limited; 
ho quays, pontoons or landing stages to be allowed; no vis- 
itors to be armed; and a week’s notice required for groups 
of visitors which must not exceed 150. 


Articles 152/3, which confirmed financial arrangements 
made in Turkey since October, 1918, were suppressed by the 
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Turks and replaced by a declaration that no claims would 
be admitted against the authorities of the powers occupying 
Constantinople on account of any decisions or orders given 
since October 30, 1918, affecting the rights or interests of 
foreign or Turkish subjects; 
admitted against the Turkish authorities. 

Articles 156, accepting the conventions on the traffic in 
arms, and 159, confirming the Greco-Turkish convention in 


similarly, no claims are to be 


relation to the exchange of populations, were suppressed. 

Finally, a declaration was appended regarding the admin- 
istration of justice, in which the Turkish Government agreed 
to engage for a period of not less than five years legal ad- 
visers from the list to be submitted by The Hague Tribunal 
of lawyers who do not belong to the belligerent States, and 
who will depend upon the Ministry of Justice and partici- 
pate in the work of the Commission upon legislative reforms 
and watch the working of the civil, commercial, and penal 
jurisdiction at Smyrna and Constantinople. 

A reply to this note was handed to Turkey by the Allies 
at the end of March. 
note invited the Turks to a resumption of the Peace Con- 


According to the Associated Press, the 


ference at Lausanne. New proposals involving substantial 
modification of the territorial already agreed 
upon were excluded from further discussion, but an offer 
was made to accept in principle the proposed Turkish re 
drafting of the convention relating to the judicial status of 
foreigners in Turkey, in order to meet 


provisions 


Turkish ideas of 
reciprocity to such an extent as might be considered prac- 
ticable. The only stipulation was that the powers could not 
be regarded as pledged to any changes in the Lausanne 
treaty as recently suggested. 

Regarding the request made by Ismet Pasha that the eco- 
nomic clauses be detached from the treaty and negotiated 
subsequently between the interested parties, the note re- 
fused to consider anything but concomitant rediscussion at 
Lausanne, adding: 

The inviting powers believe it should be possible in the 
course of the new negotiation and by means of some mutual 
concessions to arrive at an agreement upon clauses of this 
nature to be inserted in the treaty. 

With reference to the security of foreign capital and en 
terprises in Turkey, it was explained that some of their 
nationals interested had already been invited by the Allied 
powers to negotiate directly with the Turkish Government, 
und it was suggested that the discussion of these questions 
would depend upon the success of such negotiations. 

In the event of the failure of such negotiations within a 
reasonable time, continued the note, the Allies would have 
to insist upon the insertion in the treaty itself of detailed 
provisions approximating to those appearing in the draft 
treaty of January 31, in order to safeguard the vital inter- 
ests of their nationals. 

The tone of the note is said to have been reasonable, to 
the point of conciliatoriness, and to have expressed a firm 
belief that with good-will on both sides at the 
conclusion of peace will offer no difficulty. 

Coincidently with the publication of the news 
reached London from Constantinople stating that the Na- 
tional Assembly at Angora, on April 1, on a proposal made 
unexpectedly in behalf of the 200 Kemalist deputies, voted 
by a large majority in favor of immediate elections, so that 
the new Assembly would be ready to ratify a peace treaty, 
if one should be signed. The dispatch, which was sent to 


Lausanne 


above, 
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the London Times, added that Ismet Pasha expressed his 
approval of the plan. 

The Turkish National Assembly has closed its debate on 
the Lausanne peace terms and the ministry has been author- 
ized to reopen negotiations with the Allies. 

The amended counter-proposals, on the basis of which the 
government is now definitely instructed to negotiate, are: 

(1) Complete abolition of the judicial and financial capit- 
ulations. 

(2) Postponement within a fixed time of the settlement 
of the Mosul question and the economic clauses. 

(3) Acceptance of the cession of Karagach (that is, the 
abandonment of the Turkish claim to 1918 frontier west of 
the Maritza Delta) and insistence on the claim for repara- 
tions from Greece for damage done in Anatolia. 

(4) Acceptance of all the other points settled at Lausanne. 

(5) Immediate evacuation of the occupied territories by 
the Allies after the restoration of peace. 

The chief changes, apart from the postponement of the 
economic clauses, is a demand for reparations from Greece, 
as follows: 

(a) Turkey to retain Castellorizo, Merkeb or Rabbit 
Islands near Tenedos, Ada Kaleh, in the Danube near the 
Iron Gates, which was forgotten in the Treaty of Berlin, 
and all the islets within three miles of the Asiatic coast 
unless otherwise arranged. 

(b) The Western frontier to be Thalweg instead of the 
left bank of the Maritza, except for a bridgehead at Kara- 
gach. 

(c) The islands ceded to Greece and Italy to pay a quota 
of the Ottoman debt since the date of occupation. 

(d@) The Succession States to take over a proportion of 
the capital of the Ottoman debt (Syria, Iraq, and Palestine 
to partake in the redemption of Turkish paper money), Tur- 
key to share the privileges with regard to delay in payment, 
no interest on outstanding debt coupons. 

(e) Turkey need not pay interest on the debt in gold. 

(f) Railway construction loans to be included in the debt 
not submitted to arbitration. 

(g) No mention of any restrictive authority or judiciai 
advisers in the case of domiciliary visits to houses of for- 
eigners. 

Ismet, who will be Turkish negotiator with full powers at 
the resumed conference, has gone to Konia. 





THE MEMEL IMBROGLIO 


On January 10, 1923, almost at the moment of the French 
advance into the Ruhr, a small body of Lithuanian troops 
advanced upon the port of Memel, overpowered the garri- 
son, and took possession of the city. Thus, while France 
and Germany faced each other in the Ruhr, French soldiers 
found themselves fighting shoulder to shoulder with Ger- 
mans against the Lithuanian invaders of some 4,000 square 
miles of what was once the farthest corner of the German 
Empire. According to the Lithuanian Government, the oc- 
cupation of Memel was not carried out by regular Lithu- 
anian troops, but occurred as the result of a spontaneous 
revolt on the part of the inhabitants of the district against 
the German district government, and a voluntary demand 
for union with Lithuania. 

As a protest against the seizure of Memel, the German 
Government thereupon broke off diplomatic relations with 
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Kovno, stopped negotiations for a commercial treaty, and 
instructed its newly appointed Minister to Lithuania not 
to present his credentials. 

On January 17 the Council of Ambassadors decided to dis- 
patch a special commission to form a provisional govern- 
ment for Memel under Allied authority, and to re-establish 
order. The single British cruiser dispatched to Memel in 
January was joined by five French destroyers, and later by 
a Polish vessel, which subsequently departed after protest 
had been made against it by the Lithuanian Government. 
The Polish Government then announced that it would adopt 
whatever policy the Allies agreed upon in regard to Memel. 

On January 19, in a note to the Council of Ambassadors, 
the Lithuanian Government denied complicity in the Memel 
seizure. In the Lithuanian Diet, however, Premier Gal- 
vanauskis stated that Lithuania would not accept any de- 
cision of the Council of Ambassadors which conflicted with 
the desires of the population of the country. 

In order to understand the abrupt and sometimes violent 
course of events in this remote corner of Europe, it is 
necessary to refer to a map. At the time of the Versailles 
Conference the district of Vilna, about one-third the size of 
Lithuania and situated on the southeastern border of that 
country, as well as the port of Memel, on the shore of the 
Baltic to the north of Lithuania, was left for future de- 
cision. Vilna was claimed by both Poland and Lithuania, 
the former country extending in a narrow salient to the 
southeast of the Vilna district, and by a decision of the 
Council of Ambassadors during the earlier part of March 
was handed over to Poland. 
rially reducing the size of Lithuania, puts Poland into a 
much better position, strategically, on her southeastern fron- 
tier, greatly diminishing the possibility of the Polish salient 
being cut off by Lithuanian and Russian forces in the event 
of a war. 

The port of Memel, on the other hand, constitutes the only 
outlet into the Baltic Sea for the territory of the Niemen 
basin occupied by the new Lithuanian State. It is about 
120 miles distant from the capital of Lithuania, Koyno; 
about 55 and 225 miles from the Baltic ports of Libau and 
Riga, and about 140 miles from the free port of Danzig. 
Strategically speaking, it is highly valuable, giving to the 
outside country possessing it power to cut off Lithuania's 
access to the sea, to occupy a flanking position with regard 
to the naval communications with the Baltic ports of Libau, 
Riga, and Reval, and to make its influence felt on the 
naval communications with Danzig. Economically speaking, 
Memel has also considerable value for countries bordering 
on Lithuania from the east, owing to the important role 
played both by the port and the lower course of the Niemen 
in timber export from those countries. 

There seems to be but little doubt that the seizure of 
Memel was, to some extent, precipitated by fear of Franco- 
Polish control over that port, which would, with Poland in 
possession of the Vilna district, leave Lithuania in an ex- 
tremely awkward position, both from the strategic and eco- 
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nomic points of view. This fear possibly found its basis in 
the fact that for some time previous to the seizure the 
future political status of Memel had been the subject of 
deliberation on the part of a commission of the Council of 
Ambassadors. Among the plans submitted for consideration 
was the following, presented by Poland with the backing of 
France; 
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1. The district of Memel remains autonomous, under the 
direction of a high commissioner of French nationality, act- 
ing as the plenipotentiary of the Allied powers. The foreign 
policy of the Free State of Memel is conducted by the 
French Government. 

2. A “port council,” to be created, made up of the high 
commissioner and the representatives of Memel, Poland, and 
Lithuania; the council will have charge of the transporta- 
tion on the railroads and the shipping on the river Niemen, 
in the Memel district. 

3. In the harbor of Memel a free territory to be reserved 
for Poland. 

4. The district of Memel forms an autonomous customs 
unit. 


5. The above regulations will be in force for a period of 
‘ten years. 

This plan was strongly objected to by the Memel in- 
habitants, and the local press declared that the elected gov- 
ernment of Memel should be granted not only a consultative 
voice, but also the right to decide, and should be put in 
charge of the foreign affairs of the district. At the same 
time the Lithuanian Government made known its desire to 
the Council of Ambassadors, requesting that Memel be made 
part of Lithuania, which was refused. The Kovno Govern- 
ment then asked permission to annex the area of the dis- 
trict exclusive of the city. The Soviet Government of 
Russia also made known its views, in a note issued in De- 
cember stating that the question could not be decided with- 
out the participation of Russia. 

Following the adjudication of the Vilna district to Poland 
on March 15, it is expected that negotiations between the 
Polish, Lithuanians, and Memel representatives under the 
wgis of the Council of Ambassadors, will take place about 
the end of March or the beginning of April, though the 
Manchester Guardian (England, March 16) expressed a 
certain doubt as to whether the Lithuanian Government 
would adhere to its agreement to send special representa- 
tives to Paris to discuss the definitive status of Memel, in 
view of the Vilna decision. 





ITALY’S SHIPPING POLICY 


The policies of the Italian Government in respect to the 
Italian merchant marine and Italian merchant shipbuilding 
have been determined by the Mussolini Administration, and 
the most important provisions were put into operation on 
March 1, 1923. The Italian policy of steamship subsidies or 
subventions for many years has been confined almost wholly 
to steamer lines between Italy and Italian islands, Italian 
colonies, and Italian populations on the coasts of the Medit- 
erranean, the Adriatic, and the Red Sea; it is based on na- 
tional as much as on commercial considerations and has 
been accepted and retained by the Mussolini Administration. 

The changes, as explained by E. T. Chamberlain, of the 
Transportation Division of the Department of Commerce, 
are in the line of reduced expenditures and more effective 
operation. The system by which the government chartered 
the steamers of the subsidized lines and made good the 
losses in operation has been definitely abandoned ; hereafter 
the fixed subsidies represent the total amount of the govern- 
ment's obligations to the steamship companies. 

The Mussolini Administration has gone even further and 
has arranged for the transfer to private ownership of the 
steamer lines between Naples and Palermo, as well as other 
lesser lines for some years owned by the government and 
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operated in connection with the government railway system. 

The contractual obligations incurred under previous ad- 
ministrations during and since the war, in the form of boun- 
ties on shipbuilding, will be met by an appropriation of 
150,000,000 lire (about $7,500,000 at current exchange) to 
cover expenditures from the present time to the end of 1926, 
when the system is to end. 

The total of the annual subventions to specific steamship 
lines will amount to 140,450,000 lire (say, $7,000,000 at cur- 
rent exchange) compared with 300,000,000 lire, estimated by 
the previous administration last July, which was subse- 
quently reduced to 200,000,000 lire. The appropriation of 
140,450,000 lire covers subsidies for the Italian lines and for 
the former Austrian and Hungarian subsidized lines ac- 
quired by Italy as reparations. 

The combined annual pre-war subsidies for all these lines 
was the equivalent of 48,000,000 lire, or at the par of 1914 
equivalent to $9,500,000; so that in this respect and on these 
bases the Mussolini budget will show a reduction of about 
25 per cent below pre-war subsidies. 

The largest single item is 43,000,000 lire for subsidies be- 
tween Italy and the Italian colonies of Tripolitana, Ciren- 
aica, Eretria, Somaliland, and Benadir. For the Italian 
coasting trade lines 24,000,000 lire are provided; so that 
about half the total of 140,000,000 lire is applied to steamer 
lines between Italian ports. The most western foreign ter- 
minals of the Italian subvention system are Marseille and 
Morocco, and no subventions are provided for Italian steam- 
ers beyond the Strait of Gibraltar. 

Negotiations for subsidies to be paid by Brazil to Italian 
steamers, to carry Italian farmers for the Brazilian coffee 
plantations, are understood to be pending. 

The subsidies for trade between Italy and ports on the 
eastern Mediterranean, the A2gean, and the Black Seas, with 
which Italian trade for centuries has been active and which 
have considerable Italian populations, amount to about 45,- 
000,000 lire. The only subsidies provided for Italian steam- 
ers beyond the Suez Canal are for 12 voyages between Genoa 
and Bombay—4,600,000 lire—and from Trieste, 12 voyages 
to Bombay and 12 voyages to China and Japan, the payment 
for which is included in the amount allotted for 208 voyages 
to the eastern Mediterranean and Black Seas. 


CHRISTENDOM FOR A WARLESS WORLD 


TO THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN ALL COUNTRIES 


An Appeal from the Philadelphia Yearly Meetings of the 
Religious Society of Friends (Quakers) 


Fellow-Christians and Sister Churches of all Lands: 


The small fraction of the Christian Church which ventures 
to address this appeal to you does so in a spirit of fervent 
hope that we may give our united strength whole-heartedly 
to uphold and advance the standards of peace which some 
followers of Christ have long cherished as a fundamental 
Christian principle. 

Christianity seems to us to face a grave crisis and a divine 
duty. In this aftermath of history's most terrible war we 
see two paths before us: One leads inevitably to another 
war by renewed preparedness of the most efficient military, 
economic, educational, and religious means of waging it. 
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The other begins with a complete rejection of war, and of 
all preparations for it, for any purpose and against any 
people; it demands definite organization for peace. 

These two paths lie in opposite directions; we cannot pos- 
sibly follow them both. There is no shadow of doubt on 
which of them are found the footprints and the sign-posts 
of Jesus Christ our Lord. Christ would not send His dis- 
ciples where He Himself does not lead. “Follow me,” has 
been forever His watchword. Shall not, then, the Christian 
Church follow its Leader with perfect loyalty along this 
path? 

Such loyalty to Christ is consistent with loyalty to one’s 
native land. The higher loyalty includes the lower, and 
gives to it all its best and brightest substance. The Chris- 
tian’s love of country finds its source, its inspiration, and 
its direction in his love of God and his fellow-men. Christ 
taught the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man; 
His church transcends all divisions of nationality, all preju- 
dices and hatreds of nation for nation and of class for class. 
It must rise to the height of its divinely given mission. It 
must not depend on the leadership of generals, or admirals, 
or financiers, nor await the changing policies of statecraft. 
In time of war, as in time of peace, it must keep its eye 
single to God’s commands, and must draw constantly its 
Founder’s immortal and stupendous contrast between that 
which is Cresar’s and that which is God’s. 

As Christians, we are striving for “a warless world.” We 
are firmly convinced that this can be achieved only by re- 
fusal to participate in war, simply and sufficiently because 
war is by its very nature at variance with the message, the 
spirit, and the life and death of Jesus Christ. We unite in 
supporting treaties of arbitration and conciliation, limita- 
tion and reduction of armaments, international courts of 
justice, a league or association of nations for the preserva- 
tion of peace. This is well; it is a great achievement for 
statesmen to accomplish these things; but it is not sufficient 
for the Christian Church. 

A principle is greater than any or all of its applications. 
The fundamental peace principle of Christianity demands 
the utter rejection of war, unequivocally and without com- 
promise. With this principle in its charter, the Christian 
Church can always utter a clear and unmistakable verdict 
on any specific measure of statesmanship that is proposed ; 
it will not be misled or coerced, by argument or by force, 
into participating in any kind or degree of preparation for 
war, or into lending the sanction of Christianity to the wag- 
ing of any war whatsoever. 

The achievement of all the great moral reforms in history 
has awaited the development of a deep religious conviction 
in the hearts of the people. Vital, uncompromising Chris- 
tianity, when applied to great moral issues, has never failed 
to bring the kingdom of heaven on earth another step nearer 
to realization. 

The most pressing reform of our time is to abolish war, 
and to establish exclusively peaceful means of settling dis- 
putes and promoting co-operation among the nations. These 
peaceful means cannot prevail until the nations beat their 

To accom- 


swords into plowshares and learn war no more. 
plish these results, the Christian Church in practice and pro- 
fession must condemn the whole system of war unequivo- 
eally and finally, relying not upon armed preparedness, but 
upon the awakened conscience of mankind. 
Fellow-Christians, we can scarcely exaggerate the loss and 
suffering of the Great War. 


There is a bitter Macedonian 
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ery in our afflicted time for physical help and healing, but 
far more for the things of the Spirit—for faith and hope 
and love. What greater message of cheer and reconstruc- 
tion could be brought to mankind today than the assurance 
that all who bear the name of Christ in every land have 
solemnly resolved to have no part in war or in preparation 
for war, but henceforth to work unitedly for peace by peace- 
ful means alone? Shall we not make this venture of faith 
together in the love that beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all hings, and that never 
fails? Shall the torch of spiritual heroism be borne by the 
Church of the living Christ, or shall leadership in the utter 
rejection of war pass from our hands to men of braver and 
truer spirit? Which Master shall we who call ourselves 
Christians be known by all the world to serve, the God of 
Battles or the Prince of Peace? 

With love and greetings to you all, we are your sincere 
friends. 

Adopted and directed to be signed by Philadelphia yearly 
meeting of the Religious Society of Friends, in session at 
Fourth and Arch streets, Philadelphia, third month 31st, 
1922. 

Davis H. Forsytue, 
Mary R. WILLIAMs, 
Clerks. 


And by Philadelphia yearly meeting of the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends, in session at Fifteenth and Race streets, 
Philadelphia, fifth month 17th, 1922. 

MorGan BUNTING, 
JANE P. RuSH MORE, 
Clerks. 


Endorsed by London yearly meeting of the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends in session at Devonshire House, London, 
England, on fifth month 26th, 1922. 

Rocer CLarK, Clerk. 


Also by the five years’ meeting held at Richmond, Indiana, 
on ninth month 11th, 1922, and other official bodies of the 
Society of Friends in the United States and Canada. 





INTERNATIONAL NOTES 

RADIO TELEGRAPHY IS BEING SUBJECTED to stringent 
regulation in Cuba. Pending the passage of a law to 
cover the use of radio telegraph in Cuba, a presidential 
decree has been issued defining the various classes of 
non-governmental radio stations and prescribing certain 
general rules for their operation. Up to the present 
time there has been no law or regulation covering the 
construction or operation of radio stations in Cuba. 
Under the decree, non-governmental radio stations are 
divided into five classes, to each of which is assigned a 
wave-length and a maximum power. No sets of any of 
these classes will be used for commercial purposes. The 
decree further provides that the government may, under 
specified circumstances, require transmitting stations of 
any of the five classes to cease operation without claim- 
ing indemnity from the government. Transmitting sta- 
tions of any class are made subject to the regulations of 
the International Radio Convention signed in London in 
1912. The decree also prohibits the transmitting of the 
international distress call S. O. S., either as a special 
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signal or in the course of any general text. Penalties 
are provided for the disclosure of any public or govern- 
ment message intercepted by any station. 


THe AMERICAN MOTION PICTURE has come to historic 
Asia Minor and has come to stay. All through Turkey, 
the Greek islands, Palestine, and Syria, the American 
celluloid picturizations are certain of an appreciative 
audience, and in these localities the superiority of the 
American film is accepted without question. Pictures 
of the “Wild West” type are extremely popular among 
the “movie fans” of Asia Minor, and strong preference 
is shown in general to those films that are replete with 
action and depict sensational feats. There are about 30 
motion-picture theaters in Constantinople, for the most 
part poorly appointed and having a seating capacity of 
from 300 to 1,200. American films dominate the field, 
but most of the pictures screened are copies, recaptioned 
in French for the local public and obtained chiefly 
through distributers in Paris and London. In Syria 
more than half the pictures shown are of American 
manufacture, obtained chiefly from distributers in Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria, or Paris. 


THe BRITISH ARMY, NAVY, AND AIR ESTIMATES for 
the year 1923-4, as reported by the London Times 
Weekly, show decreases by comparison with the current 
year in the expenditures for the army and the navy and 
an increase for the air forces. 

The army estimates show a decrease of about ten mil- 
lions, while the Consolidated Fund charges will probably 
be about the same as for the present year—any advan- 
tage derived from the surplus on the current year’s rev- 
enue being roughly balanced by the American debt pay- 
ments. On this basis the estimates of expenditures for 
the next financial year, as compared with the present, 
would be as shown in the following table: 





1923-4. 1922-3. 
RN tiene bn dd we aan ek ee £52,000,000 £62,300,000 
DP ‘tu cauGepereubecneseucned 58,000,000 64,883,700 
Ee acutiie acteihinck edne dia aks en eA 12,011,000 10,895,000 
ene 314,134,754 402,319,748 
Consolidated fund services..... 363,000,000 363,000,000 
DE» spicceansdeeecesnad £799,145,754 £903,398,448 


The indications are, therefore, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will be called on to face an expenditure 
of about eight hundred millions next year, as compared 
with about nine hundred millions in the present finan- 
cial year. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty’s statement of the 
navy estimates is supplemented by a long memorandum 
initialed by him in which he says: 

The estimates for 1923-24 compare with those for 
1922-23 as follows: 


Gross. Net. 
Bree jp sveawudinen £69,476,657 £64,883,700 
EEE Coren aesricie kaw ck ae a ee 61,401,165 58,000,000 
a rrr ee £8,075,492 £6,883,700 


The memorandum continues: “The reduction of the 
personnel of the fleet by 20,000 officers and men, which 
was foreshadowed in my predecessor’s statement, is ex- 
pected to be complete by April 1, except for 140 officers 
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and 1,000 men who are being retained pending the final 
decision of the government on the Admiralty proposal 
that the navy shall in future provide the personnel for 
its own air arm.” 

The Secretary of State for Air presents a memoran- 
dum on the air estimates, which reads as follows: 

The gross total of air estimates now presented is 
£18,605,000 and the net total is £12,011,000. The true 
increase on services other than in the Middle East is 
£1,550,500, 

This increase is due to the scheme of expansion for 
home defense, which has already been reported to Par- 
liament, and also to additions to the strength of the air 
force units allocated for co-operation with the navy in 
consequence of the impending completion of new air- 
craft carriers. 

The scheme of expansion for home defense involves 
the formation of fifteen new squadrons. This number 
will not be reached until April, 1925, and only seven 
will be formed either completely or in part during the 
financial year 1923-24. The additions to the strength 
of the air unit working with the navy amount to about 
three squadrons, and will take full effect in 1923-24. 


SPECIAL EMIGRATION FROM GREAT BRITAIN is being 
forecast, according to Wileman’s Brazilian Review, by a 
plan now being developed to establish colonies of British 
farmers in Brazil. It is reported that 400,000 hectares 
(1 hectare equals 2% acres) have been purchased in the 
State of Bahia, where English families are to be located 
for the cultivation of rubber, cacao, cotton, and other 
products. A party of experts are to leave England in 
April for the purpose of investigating conditions in 
Bahia and of estimating the chances for a successful 
colony. All preparations are to be completed within 
a year and the first settlers are to leave England before 
April, 1924. 


THE FRENCH ANNUAL AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION 
will be resumed at Dieppe June 7 to 11 of this year, for 
the first time since pre-war days. The management 
hopes to make this as successful as the former exhibi- 
tions. Among the special items on the programs are 
exhibitions of Norman cattle, exhibitions of draft 
horses, and also of sheep and pigs raised in Normandy. 
Poultry breeders and beekeepers will compete and a 
general exhibition of all agricultural products with 
modern machinery will be included. 


THe Greek Councit or Ministers has approved the 
project of the Minister of Finance for the imposition of 
a capital tax on immovable and movable property in 
Greece. The law took effect on April 1. By the terms 
of the arrangement, property to the value of 50,000 
drachmas is exempted from the tax, while on larger for- 
tunes a graduated tax is imposed, varying from 2 per 
cent on fortunes from 50,000 to 100,000 drachmas to 20 
per cent on fortunes larger than 25,000,000 drachmas. 
It is understood that the decree contains no provision 
for exempting property in Greece owned by nationals of 
foreign countries. The par value of a drachma is .193 
cents, but the present exchange value is about one cent. 
The American equivalent of the exemption is, therefore, 
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about $5,000, and of the fortunes on which the maxi- 
mum of 20 per cent is imposed is $250,000. 


BULL-FIGHTING IS LOSING ITS APPEAL as the most 
popular sport of Mexico. Baseball is gradually usurp- 
ing the place of the time-honored bull tilts. In many 
cities more space is given in newspapers to baseball than 
to bull-fighting. In Chihuahua, for example, there are 
three large parks in which about fifteen teams play daily. 
The same situation is encountered in Vera Cruz, where 
on Sundays and holidays every available inch of space 
is used for baseball playing. 


THE TREMENDOUS DEFICIT IN THE GERMAN BUDGET, 
as revealed in the Reichsrat on March 20, has been 
widely commented upon in German financial and polit- 
ical circles. According to the Associated Press, this dis- 
cussion concerns mainly the technical apportionment of 
the Republic’s domestic upkeep; but the fact that the 
Finance Ministry attributes its deficiency so largely to 
the Ruhr occupation finds ready sympathy from the man 
in the street, as shown by the following: 

The Finance Ministry’s report shows that the ordinary 
budget for general administration falls short by 1,300,000,- 
000,000 paper marks, and the deficit in the postal depart- 
ment amounts to 318,800,000,000 marks. 

Expenditures in execution of the peace treaty have risen 
more than 2,500,000,000,000 marks, while since last autumn 
there has been an increase of 6,200,000,000,000 marks in the 
total budgetry deficit of 7,100,000,000,000 marks. 

All allowances for governmental administration were ex- 
ceeded by 2,800,000,000,000 marks; there was a shortage of 
1,000,000,000,000 marks on the estimates for operating ex- 
penses, and it cost 3,100,000,000,000 marks more than was 
expected for carrying out the Peace Treaty. Aside from 
400,000,000,000 marks authorized for the purchase of foreign 
grain, 100,000,000,000 marks were loaned to the provinces 
for the erection of dwellings and 5,200,000,000 marks went 
to the Food Ministry to provide milk for children. 

The expenditures for general pensions rose 62,100,000,000 
marks under the law dealing with increased cost of living 
for military pensioners: 300,000,000,000 marks more than 
had been anticipated went into bonuses given for increased 
cost of living for government employees, and 900,000,000,000 
marks were advanced to the federated governments to meet 
increases in wages. 

Besides 1,000,000,000,000 marks devoted to the resistance 
campaign in the Ruhr, the depreciation of the mark and the 
higher costs of supplies caused the outlay in maintaining the 
occupation troops to increase 82,000,000,000 marks, and that 
for the deliveries of reparation goods in kind to mount by 
800,000,000,000 marks, while it took 1,300,000,000,000 marks 
more than estimated for liquidating the treasury bills given 
to Belgium, and the expenses of the Reparation Commission 
increased 76,500,000,000 marks. 

Two billion marks more had to be devoted for the care of 
refugees, and 26,000,000,000 marks additional for meeting 
indemnity claims of German nationals. 


THE JAPANESE ARE BECOMING every year more inter- 
ested in occidental music, and particularly in pianos. 
A few pianos are manufactured in Japan, notably the 
player piano “Yamaha,” which retails for about 2,000 
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yen (yen equals 50 cents at normal rate of exchange). 
Of foreign makes the most popular player pianos are the 
English “Duo-Art”—retail price about 1,800 yen—and 
an American make, which retails at about 1,500 yen. 
Ordinary pianos come chiefly from Germany, which de- 
livers a cheap grade of piano for $300; but England and 
the United States are both in the market, with the latter 
steadily growing stronger after a considerable decline 
in the early part of 1922. 


AMERICAN PIANOS IN Peru have had to meet persist- 
ent propaganda carried on by the Germans for many 
years. The usual argument is that the German piano 
is especially made for the damp climate of Lima and 
vicinity, rust-proof parts being employed, and that un- 
seasoned wood is used in the American piano, causing it 
to warp and lose its tone. For those who have actually 
bought and used an American piano of standard make, 
this argument has little weight. Investigation has 
shown that there are American pianos in Peru, bought 
from ten to fifteen years ago, which are still practically 
as good as when new. The style of the American piano 
is also beginning to be preferred. On account of the 
prior hold of the German piano on this market, Peru- 
vians were at first accustomed to a highly carved, squat 
instrument of ungainly proportions. The American 
style is now considered more artistic, however, and Ger- 
man manufacturers have begun to imitate the simplicity 
of the American piano in a number of cases. 


HAVING ITS BEGINNING BEFORE the period of modern 
history, the fish-drying industry of the Canary Islands 
has today developed to the point where it supplies prac- 
tically all the West African ports, which take the entire 
annual output of practically 3,500 tons. Not only are 
fish similar to cod and hake dried, but the fishermen 
bring in tons of sharks of the marrajo and cazon species. 
The remarkable longevity of this industry is probably 
due to the fact that the Afro-Canary fishing banks are 
considered inferior to none; the banks are warm and 
shallow, producing marine growth for the nourishment 
of unlimited numbers of fish, which seem to exist in 
inexhaustible numbers. At no time of the year is the 
sea too stormy for fishing, and the anchorage is exten- 
sive and good. The aridity of the coast and islands 
affords unlimited natural drying grounds. 


THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT has called upon Japan 
to return Port Arthur and Dalny to China, this being 
the year for the expiration of the original Russian lease. 
It is indicated that Japan will refuse, first, because 
these places are necessary to Japan’s military and eco- 
nomic safety, and, second, because they were taken 
from Russia as the result of great losses to Japan. 
Whether or not this situation is destined to give rise to 
apprehensions in the Far East remains to be seen. Ac- 
cording to press dispatches, the Chinese note emphasizes 
the importance of consolidation and of strengthening 
the friendly relations between China and Japan, so as 
to maintain the “peace of the world by safeguarding 
the peace of the Far East.” Reviewing the history of 
the twenty-one demands as presented at Paris and at 
the Washington conferences, the note calls attention to 
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the resolution of the Chinese Parliament in January, 
declaring the treaties and notes of May 25, 1915, null 
and void and calling on the Chinese Government to act 
accordingly. The note also contains this statement: 
“In view of the fact that the lease of Port Arthur and 
Dalny is about to expire, the Chinese Government con- 
siders the present an appropriate time to improve Sino- 
Japanese relationships by reiterating a formal declara- 
tion to the Japanese Government that the whole body 
of these agreements should be considered abrogated.” 
The Japanese are asked to appoint a day for the discus- 
sion of the question. This gesture on the part of the 
Chinese Government is said to mean little more than a 
registration of protest. 


CERTAIN CANADIANS ARE AGITATING the abrogation 
of a number of treaties characterized as “old relics of 
the past.” The treaties referred to are those with 
Argentina, 1825; Colombia, 1866; Norway, 1826; 
Russia, 1859; Spain, 1713; Sweden, 1826; Switzerland, 
1855; Venezuela, 1825. It is pointed out that under 
these treaties these nations are enjoying the privileges 
of the “most-favored-nation clause” with Canada, while 
Canada gets nothing in return. Addressing himself to 
this situation, Hon. C. B. Beaubien, of the Canadian 
Senate, in a speech, March 5, pointed out that Canada’s 
imports surpassed exports from Spain during the last 
decade, and that the same thing is true of Switzerland. 
Indeed, it is argued that Canada’s foreign trade has 
fallen generally during the last two years. It is hoped, 


by revision of treaty arrangements, this slump may bé 


overcome. It appears that since the war some sixteen 
nations have increased their tariff duties. As Senator 
Beaubien pointed out, “England, once a great free-trade 
country, now raises $700,000,000 yearly from her cus- 
toms collections. The emergency tariff of the United 
States, from May, 1921, to May, 1922, has reduced our 
exports to that country, on 15 commodities, from 172 
millions to 42 millions. The depreciation of foreign 
currenciees has reduced our exportations to certain Eu- 
ropean countries to a terrible extent. . . . Taken in 
its entirety, the country has less than three inhabitants 
per square mile; and on arable lands only, less than nine 
inhabitants per square mile. This is compared with 
France, 184 inhabitants per square mile; Germany, 
318, and Belgium, 670.” 

Steps are being taken, furthermore, to increase 
Canada’s foreign trade by the use of an exhibit train 
of forty large motor cars, fitted with show-cases and 
moving-picture apparatus, advertising the products of 
Canada. 


THE EXTENT TO WHICH FRANCE is willing to go in 
the direction of concessions, according to a copyrighted 
article in the Chicago Tribune for April 16, is set forth 
‘under three headings, as follows: 

First. A two years’ moratorium for Germany on payments 
in cash, but continued occupation of a portion of the Ruhr 
as a guarantee. 

Second. Germany is to continue the delivery of material 
in kind to a total of 26,000,000,000 gold marks ($6,500,000,- 
000), paying off the balance of 26,000,000,000 gold marks in 
cash. France is to get 52 per cent of 50,000,000,000 gold 
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marks ($10,000,000,000) in A and B series bonds after the 
moratorium. 

Third. France is to write off in equal amount from the 
82,000,000,000 gold marks ($20,500,000,000) C bonds—with 
its share of 52 per cent the amount will be a trifle more than 
40,000,000,000 gold marks ($10,000,000,000)—certain quar- 
ters being certain that the United States will reduce its 
claims to war debts from France. France owes Great Brit- 
ain the equivalent of $3,000,000,000 and the United States 
$2,500,000,000, which doubled amounts to 44,000,000,000 gold 
marks ($11,000,000,000), thereby eliminating the entire C 
bond series if Great Britain abandons its 22 per cent claim 
and if the other powers interested write off theirs, which is 
expected. 


Pror. ALBert E1nstern, known widely for his theory 
of relativity, announces his resignation as a member of 
the League of Nations Commission on Intellectual Co- 
operation, in a letter received by the League Secretariat. 
Professor Einstein says he has become convinced that 
the League has neither the strength nor good-will neces- 
sary to accomplish its task, and, “as a convinced pacifist, 
it does not seem well to me to have any relation what- 
ever with the League.” 


HAMBURG HAS REGAINED her prewar position as the 
greatest shipping center on the European Continent, ac- 
cording to the tonnage statistics for last year just pub- 
lished. These show that the port of Hamburg handled 
more than 13,000,000 net tons, as compared with 12,- 
750,000 for Antwerp and 12,250,000 for Rotterdam. 
The German lines, whose operations before the war ac- 
counted for 67 per cent of Hamburg’s traffic, now handle 
only 29 per cent, being second to the British, whose per- 
centage is 34. The Dutch are third and the Americans 
fourth. The Hamburg-America Line, the figures show, 
now has 30 per cent of its prewar tonnage, having 
reached this figure through new construction and repur- 
chases of vessels from the Allies. 


Tue Costa RICAN DELEGATION, according to the As- 
sociated Press of April 9, created something of a sensa- 
tion in the political committee of the Pan American 
Conference at Santiago by proposing a plan for the re- 
organization of the Pan American Union, which would 
abolish as a condition to membership on the governing 
board the present requirement that such government 
must be recognized by the United States. In the place 
of this requirement, under which membership on th» 
governing board is limited to diplomatic representatives 
accredited to Washington, Costa Rica proposed that the 
board be composed of representatives directly accredited 
to the Pan American Union. According to Alvorado 
Quiroz, of the Costa Rican delegation, who submitted 
the plan, it was designed to obviate embarrassment such 
as that felt by Mexico, with regard to participating in 
Pan American conferences, or to being represented on 
the governing board of the Pan American Union by a 
diplomat of some other nation, as is provided in the 
present rule for those nations not diplomatically ac- 
credited to Washington. 

The Costa Rica plan, while providing for direct rep- 
resentatives, would allow governments to appoint their 
diplomats at Washington as members of the board if 
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they so desire. If they should prefer to appoint direct 
representatives other than their diplomatic representa- 
tives, the latter also would be permitted to attend meet- 
ings but would have no vote. Under the present rule 


the chairmanship of the board is vested in the Secretary 
of State of the United States. 
It is reported that there is opposition to this proposal. 


THE Pan-Paciric UNION is making a vigorous cam- 
paign to turn over its local work to the younger genera- 
tion of the people of Hawaii. It has reorganized the 
Pan-Pacific Luncheon Club, which now meets every 
Monday. This club is composed of men of all Pacific 
races who are interested in the plan to bring together the 
peoples of the Pacific into better understanding and co- 
operation. For nearly fifteen years the older men of 
Pacific races in Hawaii have been endeavoring to make 
themselves better known to each other and to formulate 
plans for working as a unit, and they have made con- 
siderable progress. But the really vigorous work is 
being taken up by the younger generation. 





LETTER BOX 


Derry, N. H., December 30, 1922. 
DEAR Sir: 

I became a member of our dear Society almost sixty years 
ago at the request of and upon the advice of Charles Sum- 
ner; and, as I have passed my eighty-seventh birthday, I 
ean do but little for the real Christian cause, waiting for 
the progress of which the world and true religion are only 
marking time. Your ADVOCATE OF PEACE has been recently, 
as well as formerly, one of the most hopeful sources of en- 
couragement. May God bless your efforts. You will find 
enclosed my little check. 


Hastily yours, 
LEONARD H. PILLspury. 


New YorK CENTRAL LINES, 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., January 6, 1923. 
GENTLEMEN : 

I am enclosing herewith 25 cents in postage, for which 
please send me a copy of your pamphlet, ‘Federal Conven- 
tion.” I wish to present it to one of the teachers in our 
high school who devotes a great deal of his time to the edu- 
cation of aliens applying for American citizenship. I be- 
lieve each of them should have a copy of it and study it 
carefully in order to fully understand our government and 
its organization. 


Yours truly, 
“ T. C. PortTeovs. 


MakrcuH 3, 1923. 
GENTLEMEN : 

I have received from Dr. Ludwig Quidde, Zimmerstrasse 
87, Berlin S. W. 68, representing the Deutsche Fridenge- 
sellschaft, a combination of eighteen peace societies of Ger- 
many, a moving appeal for help in this crisis. 

The only hope for Germany lies in passive resistance, 
and the greatest danger lies in the return to power of her 
military leaders discredited at the end of the war. 

The immediate need of the friends of peace who look to 
the long future—for something nobler and more lasting than 
victory—is for money to keep up organization and propa- 
ganda. 

For the last six months the Bureau has kept up a bare 
existence on a total of $100. Any contribution toward sus- 
taining the effort for peace in Germany will be of the utmost 
value in this time of world peril. 


Very truly yours, Davip STARR JORDAN. 
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April 


FEesrRuary 16, 1923. 
DEAR Sir: 

I am surprised to see in the ADvocATE OF PEACE for Jan- 
uary, 1923, page 12, a statement about the “International 
Army in Memel under the League of Nations.” There has 
never been any such force. The League of Nations had 
nothing whatever to do with Memel in any way. The situ- 
ation in Memel has been entirely in the hands of the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers, acting through the 
conference of ambassadors. 

Sincerely yours, MANLEY QO. Hupson. 
DEAR SIR: 

Thank you for calling our attention to our inaccurate 
reference to the League of Nations in Memel. We have 
evidently been quite misled by our friends the newspapers. 

THE EpIror. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 29, 1923. 
DEAR SIR: 

The first sentence of the first paragraph of the first article 
in the first number of the first volume of Hygeia, a journal 
of individual and community health, published by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, issue of April, 1923, is: 

“During the last twenty years the death rates in all 
civilized countries, excluding those due to war, have de- 
creased markedly.” 

Although, in my opinion, the American Medical Associa- 
tion has done a good many “bonehead” things, I am still 
fallow enough to be impressed by the manner in which their 
new journal of health passes over the death rates due to 
war as an accepted and unquestionable fact in our present 
scheme of social organization. Am I right in thinking that 
the above is a good text for a sermon? 

Yours truly, 
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Tue Mippie or THE Roap. 1 
New York. Tp. 428. $2 
From the relation of war Mr. Gibbs turns to propaganda 
for peace. “Work for peace” is the message of his book, and 
it is, undoubtedly, sincere. 

A book with a message, however, has many pitfalls to 
overcome, and Mr. Gibbs has fallen into quite half of them. 
His hero, who keeps the middle road, between Capital and 
Labor, Sinn Feinism and British Governmentalism, Consti- 
tutionalism and Bolshevism, during the first half of the 
book, is a most unattractive dummy. The second half of 
the book abandons all pretense at plot and omits most of the 
theorizing, with the result that Mr. Gibbs is enabled to give 
his reader a very convincing, if somewhat gloomy, picture 
of Europe in the depressing period of 1921. 

Just how peace should be worked for is not any apparent 
concern of the author’s. In fact, the only peace association 
he actually introduces the reader to seems to be a futile and 
hopeless affair. Nevertheless, his pictures of Russia swept 
by the aftermath of war, the famine districts of the Volga 
Valley, the desolation of Petrograd, are sufficiently horrify- 
ing to induce peaceful thoughts in the reader’s mind. And, 
perhaps, that is all Mr. Gibbs feels he can do. 

But possibly he could have done it even better if he had 
left out the story and simply given us a descriptive work. 


y Philip Gibbs. Doran & Co., 


By O. D. von Engeln, Ph.D. Mac- 


Pp. 379. $2.00. 


INHERITING THE Eartrit. 
millan & Co., New York. 


Professor Engeln has given in this book a study of the 
geographical factor in national development. The first six 
chapters of the book, forming, roughly speaking, half of the 
volume, are devoted to a historical survey of the develop- 
ment of nationality—its industrial, cultural, commercial, 
and political growth. 

“It is herein proposed,” Dr. Engeln says in his first chap- 
ter, “that the one comprehensive and completely satisfac- 
tory explanation of the origin and development of nation- 
ality is to be found in the adjustment of peoples to the lands 
in which they live.’ He later admits that peoples and varied 
cultures have influence in shaping events. “Because place 
is fundamental, it does not follow that an identical national 
culture would result from placing unlike peoples in turn on 
the same region. Geographers have been at fault in 
attempting to fix direct and simple cause-and-effect relation- 
ships between place and particular mental and physical 
modifications of the human species, in failing to recognize 
the importance of origins, historical contacts, ete. His- 
torians and economists, on the other hand, have been rather 
unctuous in practically dismissing from consideration, in 
their interpretations, the influence of environment.” 

He, goes on to show historically how nationality has de- 
veloped through racial adaptation to geography, and how 
nations have crystallized about certain water-courses or 
basins which made them suitable to the life of the inhabit- 
ing race. 

Once a human group has established its habitat, cohesion 
demands that the members of the group be willing to co- 
operate for the common defense. “National patriotism, 
therefore, is ultimately an expression of neighborliness, and 
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as such is capable of development along other lines 
those of defense.” Professor Engeln contends that the 
son why one kind of public opinion ends and another kind 
begins at a national boundary is “due primarily to the su 
preme interest of politicians, as a class, in maintaining the 
status quo of the sovereign State.’ He thinks that neigh 
borly co-operation normally would extend across boundary 
lines. 

Expansion, as a national policy, he argues, benefits only 
the few—"“In monarchical States, the dynastic interests, in 
democratic States, the capitalistic interests”; but in either 
case at a net loss to the larger group of which they are a 
part. All the geographic factors, and they are the basis of 
national life, are opposed to aggressive policies of any sort 
On the other hand, if human life is to go on, the peoples in 


different regions of the earth must learn to cultivate their 
several resources to the utmost, and through commerce and 


exchange to disseminate them to the best advantage. 

This brings us to the half of the book, which is 
divided in two long chapters-—“Inheriting the Earth—the 
Temperate Zones” and “The Conquest of the Tropics.” 

The possibilities of the different zones and climates are 
rather thoroughly and the methods of exchange 
suggested. “It should be recognized,” says the author, “that 


second 


canvassed 


nationality will persist for an indefinite period into the 
future. As has been argued in these pages, nations are 
fundamentaily and categorically territorial societies. — It 


may be that an effective world confederacy can be achieved 
in time, but the same end will probably be attained much 
more easily by preserving national regional groups intact, 
if the preservation of nationality is coupled with progressive 
development of a ‘live and let live’ policy in international 
relations.” 

Dr. Engeln thinks that though for the last number of gen 
erations world trade has naturally developed east and west, 
the ultimate trade routes must be north and south. The 
Old World and the New have both become so well opened 
that now we are coming to the final stage, which will supply 
tropical agricultural products to the temperate zones and 
temperate zone meats and manufactures to the tropics, 

One misses the usual summary chapter to tie up the ends 
of argument threaded through the book, but in his conelud- 
ing sentence Professor Engeln perhaps gives one enough to 
carry away and think over, It runs: “Only as all the con- 
ditions of every environment are made known, and, being 
known, are taken into full account, will the human race be 
able to realize completely its great heritage—all 
of the earth.” 


the regions 


INvDELIBLE. By “Eiliot H. Paul. 
ton and New York. Pp. 297. 


“A girl in Cliftondale, whose name is Hazel, plays the 
cornet. She plays wonderfully, and I don’t see how a girl 
can get such a strong, clean noise by just blowing a cornet. 
She played ‘The Palms’ at a concert. I love to hear her 
play, but I do not look at her while she is playing, because 
sometimes, when the notes are especially high, her eyes get 
crossed, and | am so afraid the cornet will slip that I hold 
my breath all through the piece. The boys make fun of me 
because I play the piano, which they think is for girls. The 
girls make fun of Hazel because she plays the cornet, which 
they think is for boys. , Violins seem to be all right 
for both boys and girls. The boys in our neighborhood do 
not make fun of Jack Foley, although they are Protestants, 
because he is not afraid of anybody. Fighting seems silly 
to me, and | am not sure who I can lick because I am so 
good-natured.” 

That is the sort of little picture of life that appears in 
one part of this book of swift and strangely fascinating 
sketches of every-day life. 

Here is another: 

“Pitts Street is mostly Italian, with possibly 10 per cent 
of Jews. Women sort their broods and keep them 
close as possible. They never say ‘Hush’ to a child out of 
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doors. From nooks and corners float the lilting gay waltz 
melodies of Italia, wheezed from accordions. The faulty 


chromatics of a hurdy-gurdy rise from the curb. 
open first-floor windows come the sound of 


From the 
violins and 
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snatches of tenor song from upstairs. The faintest breath 
of music, even the whine of a mouth-organ, electrifies Lena.” 

Does not that open one’s eyes and ears to the hidden beau- 
ties of every town’s East Side—hidden under filth and greed 
and anger? 

Now the boy who was thinking thoughts about juvenile 
life in Cliftondale was Samuel, and in time he loved Lena, 
the Jewess. And in time, after many adventures and equally 
many well-done sketches, their paths run parallel. And it 
makes a good story. 

Scribner's 
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$2.00. 


AMERICANS. By Ntuart LP. 
Sons, New York. 
“To lengthen the childhood of the individual, at the same 
time bringing to bear upon it the influences of tradition, is 
the obvious way to shorten the childhood of races, nations, 
Classes, and so to quickening the general processes of civil- 
ization.” This quotation, we judge, fairly epitomizes the 
social philosophy of the author of “Americans.” We know 
of no philosophy more needed by our Menchenized school of 
“New Critics,” indeed, by all our foot-loose philosophers 
bent upon the overthrow of everything antedating, say The 
New Republic. The author of this book is not only pro- 
fessor of English at the University of Illinois, he is a teacher 
of sanity to our modern world. We understand that he has 
just issued another book, “The American Genius.” We have 
not read it. But “Americans,” now before us, is a series of 
masterpieces painted most pleasingly upon an American 
canvas, each with a vital American background. One read- 
ing this book will grant that the author has achieved his 
purpose of leading his readers “to keep open the channels of 
their national traditions and to scrutinize contemporary 
literature in the light of their national past.” 

There are twelve Chapters: Mr. Mencken, the Jeune Fille, 
and the New Spirit in Letters; Tradition; Franklin and the 
Age of Enlightenment; the Emersonian Liberation; Haw- 
thorne: a Puritan Critic of Puritanism; Walt Whitman; 
Joaquin Miller: Poetical Conquistador of the West; a Note 
on Carl Sandburg; Andrew Carnegie; Roosevelt and the 
National Psychology; Evolution in the Adams Family; an 
imaginary Conversation with Mr. P. E. More. 

There is delicious humor and irony here, scholarship, 
depth, possible only to him “who has lived in a great tra- 
dition.” This is not puffery, but fact. If, as has been re- 
marked, American criticism has been singularly unsociable, 
reserved, and poor in personality, this writer has opened up 
the gates to a new verve and a new hope. The cackling 
“new spirit of letters’ has lost several of its tail feathers 
already because of this clear-eyed man bent upon preserving 
what is excellent in our American breed. In his delicious 
imaginary conversation with Mr. I. E. More, he closes with 
this typical kindliness and penetration: 

“But even as I write these words, I seem to hear Mr. 
More, in an accent slightly eighteenth century, exclaiming, 
not without asperity, yet rather in pity than in anger: ‘Sir, 
I perceive that you are a vile Whig!’ 

“To which I reply, not without animation, yet more in 
affection than in malice: ‘Sir, I perceive that you are a 
stubborn Tory 

“*Sir” says Mr. More, ‘I am obliged to lean a bit back- 
ward to counterbalance the vileness of your Whiggery.’ 

“*And, sir,’ I conclude, ‘I am obliged to lean a bit forward 
to counterbalance the stubbornness of your Toryism.’ ” 
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WITH THE UNITED STATES. 
Oxford University Press, 
’p. 416, appendix, bibli- 


HISPANIC-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
sy William Spence Robertson. 
American Branch, New York. 
ography, and index. 


While this is but one volume among an already long series 
of texts published by the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, it is representative in nature. The author, a 
professor of history in the University of Illinois, spent a 
year of travel and study in South America, upon the invita- 
tion of the Endowment, for the purpose of investigating re- 
lations between the United States and the nations of South 
America. In order to avoid the confusion inherent in the 
term “Latin America,” which would normally include New 
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France and the French colonies in the West Indies, he has 
chosen the more modern term Hispanic-American, and quite 
properly, as his work is a series of studies of relations be- 
tween the United States and the Hispanic-American nations 
as such. Most of the topics considered end with the conclu- 
sion of the World War. Beginning with a treatment of the 
age of transition in Hispanic-America and the foundations 
of international intercourse, he ends with a chapter on Pan 
Americanism. Other subjects treated are: the political in- 
fluence of the United States in Hispanic-America ; the Mon- 
roe doctrine, allied doctrines, and intervention; and media- 
tion, arbitration, and diplomatic adjustments. Other chap- 
ters treat of commercial, industrial, educational and scien- 
tific relations between the north and the south of our hem- 
isphere. There is an elaborate appendix containing tables 
showing the commerce of the United States with the His- 
panic nations from 1830 to 1916. There is also a satisfae- 
tory bibliography and index, not to mention a number of 
maps and charts. The analysis at the beginning of each 
chapter is helpful as a ready reference. It is a worthy ex- 
pression of the invaluable contribution which the Carnegie 
Kndowment for International Peace is making to the cause 
of an intelligent understanding between nations. 


LETTERS OF MEMBERS OF THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. Edited 
by Edmund C. Burnett. Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, 1921. 538 pages and index. 


It would be impossible to review this scholarly book in 
language more appropriate than that used in the introduc- 
tory note by J. Franklin Jameson, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Historical Research of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. Dr. Jameson says: 

“In a letter written in his old age to another surviving 
member of the Continental Congress, John Adams exclaims, 
‘Who shall write the history of the American Revolution? 
Who can write it? Who will ever be able to write it? The 
most essential documents, the debates and deliberations in 
Congress, from 1774 to 1783, were all in secret, and are now 
lost forever.’ 

“True it is, that a ‘Hansard’ or Congressional Record, 
stenographic and complete, of the Continental Congress can 
never be supplied, but the effort to fill the gap as well as it 
can now be filled, to which Dr. Burnett has devoted several 
years of patient labor, has succeeded far beyond the ex- 
pectations originally entertained. The materials collected, 
additional to what is in the Journals, will occupy six vol- 
umes, of which this is the first. Considerable as is the con- 
tribution which this volume makes to a fuller knowledge of 
the proceedings of the Congress, the contributions of fresh 
information which the later volumes will present will be 
much larger, in proportion as the amount of material already 
published, for the period ending with July 4, 1776, is greater 
than that for the later years. The second, third, and fourth 
volumes are nearly ready for printing.” 
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